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New Profits From 
Whole Wheat Bread 


For Fast Selling 
Whole Wheat 





Now you can put better flavor, better keeping quality 
and bigger volume into your whole wheat products. 
International’s ‘‘Bakery-Proved’’ Whole Wheat 
Flour, made from a special blend of the nation’s finest 
high protein wheats, offers the most in freshness, uniformity, 


® ’ volume and strength. It all adds up to greater sales 
International’s g Ae 
for your whole wheat products—new profits for you. 









High Protein 
Whole Wheat | 
Tn aie. International 


LLING COMPANY 
General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 







“Bakery-Proved” Whole 
Wheat Flour is ‘cool-ground’ 
to protect the delicate 
wheat flavor. 
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“Bakery-Proved"”—Trademark 
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AA WADA. : 
PEESLISRROO ; 
Master bakers know that the secret of a ; 

Hi perfect pie is in the flour blended into ; 

‘a 1 —T . ; the dough. The master millers at Flour : 
(atm “DOCU cai Tonoh Mills of America know that the secret of 
providing uniformly fine flours is : 

{ , , ° 

through strict quality control and pre-test- : 

P > ; ing. That’s why America’s master bakers : 
a choose flours by Flour Mills of America. ° 


Eiffel Tower 
Paris, 1889 
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“lour Mills of America. Inc. 


KANSAS CITY * ST. LOUIS * ALVA * ROSEDALE 
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IS A 
WORD YOUR CUSTOMER 
CAN TASTE! 


Be sure of better-tasting, better- 
selling cakes and pastries with 





Genuine ALMOND PASTE* 
MACAROON PASTE 

KERNEL PASTE 
MARSHMALLOW CAKE FILLER 
e FONDANT ICING 


Relied on throughout 85 years 
... throughout the baking trade 


WRITE FOR FREE COPY 
of our sales-slanted booklet 
“Fancy Cake Baking” 





*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


HENRY 


313 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 
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NAMA ELLIE 
MI ETETINIG 
COMPANYS 





In addition to what a baker pays for flour—he has 
almost twice as much additional invested in each and 
every loaf he bakes. When you think of it that way, 
it is apparent that top flour quality is really inexpen- 
sive. That’s why reliable KELLY’S FAMOUS is 
your best buy. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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ROUGH OUTSIDE SMOOTH INSIDE 


BEMIS MULTIWALLS ARE RIGHT 
FOR PACKING, HANDLING. EMPTYING 


Outside and in, Bemis Multiwalls are engineered for your benefit ... and 


your customers’. Consider these two important points: 


Outer plies of Bemis’ Ruf-Grip® Paper give you easier handling .. . safer, 
non-skid stacking and shipping. You and your customers benefit. 


Inner plies of smooth kraft give fast, efficient dumping, with minimum loss 


of flour. Your customers appreciate this saving in labor and money. 


Everybody wins when you pack and ship your flour in Bemis Multiwalls. 


Other Bemis Products for the Milling Industry —Angus Burlap Bags * Osnaburg and Sheeting Cotton 


Bags * Bemilin® Dress-Print Cotton Bags * Consumer-size Paper Bags » Bemis Special Thread and Mainstay Twine. 











Bemis 


408 Pine Street, St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sale Offices in Principal Cities 
































Breap production processes be- 


come more exacting every year 





. we have come a long way 
from the early days of sauers 
and barms. This modern day 
complexity demands the finest 


iN in flour quality. . . milled pre- 
| cisely to specifications that in- 
thy sure reliable performance day 


after day. That is why RODNEY 
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: flours are so widely used in the 
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y ~ baking industry. Years of serv- 
pal ice have proved these fine flours 
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Malle at Kansas City, MicWhecson, Lindsboeg and $ussell, Kansas of the 
RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


22,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY + 5,750,000 BUSHELS STORAGE 











New ‘‘Roses-in-Snow” Cake features hand- 


Again this year, thousands of bakers will profit 
from Roses-in-Snow Cake... the perennial 
Mother’s Day favorite that’s spelled sales success 
since its introduction in 1937. 


The 1957 promotion promises even greater success 
than ever before! The cake itself is topped by a 
hand-decorated rose (step by step instructions 
provided) which you can make as elaborate. . . or 
as simple ...as you desire. And a special Mother’s 
Day card, created especially for Roses-in-Snow, 


accompanies each cake, making it a complete and 
attractive gift “‘for Mom.” 


To help you sell Roses-in-Snow Cake for Mother’s 
Day, a promotion kit is filled with powerful mer- 
chandising aids. You’ll find a parchment doily, a 
full-color poster, window streamer, salesgirl’s 
headband, direct mail postcard, special Mother’s 
Day card and promotion-formula booklet, packed 
with profitable hints and suggestions on how to 
stage your promotion. 
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decorated rose and special Mother’s Day card! 
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_ 
Rose-Decorating Is Made Easy with the step-by-step photos and Attractive Mother’s Day Card makes your Roses-in-Snow 
instructions in this special Promotion-Formula booklet. It also Cake a complete ‘‘packaged”’ gift for Mother’s Day. 
contains plenty of tips to help you sell Roses-in-Snow Cakes. Model is wearing a salesgirl headband that’s part of kit. 
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Big, Bright And Beautiful is this full color Roses-in-Snow poster Just Right Setting for your lovely-to-look-at Roses-in-Snow 
taped on baker’s wall. Together with counter (or window) stream- Cakes, is this grease-proof doily. It’s also good reminder 
ers, it makes your shop headquarters for Mother’s Day Specialties. advertising when fastened to walls or windows. 





Ask your General Mills salesman 
for your 1957 Roses-in-Snow 
Cake promotion kit. Talk to him 
now to be sure you'll have it 
early enough for proper 
planning. And remember to use 
only Softasilk Cake Flour 

in baking your Roses-in-Snow 
Cakes .. . for lightness, , 
tenderness and fine quality — " 
cake, after cake, after cake. 7 
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Hard-Selling Newspaper Ad Mats in 1, 2 and 3 column sizes 
Daal ; : help you get record-breaking sales for your Roses-in-Snow 
Join in!—National Retail Cakes. There’s also a sales-pulling direct mail postcard. 


Bakers Week 
April 29 thru May 4. 





General 


BAKERY SALES SERVICE| Mills 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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par“... wasn’t more’n a week ago one of the boys was telling 
me about Cream Loaf. . . how it’s milled from honest-to- 
gosh selected wheat amy ol’ season! Said he watched the mill 
lab fellows checkin’ it for chemical analysis every batch— 
even running baking tests on it all-the time! Said they told 
him that daily samples were double checked by their big con- 
trol lab in Minneapolis, too. Wish I’d remembered how 
earnest he was-about how Cream Loaf saved him plenty 
worry in production ... how Cream Loaf’s got plenty of tol- 
erance— no horsing around with formulas or mixing time. 
Yeah, and he did brag about how Cream Loaf measures right 
up to his baking skill! Well, I got plenty of baking skill, too. COMMANDER LARABEE tani 


- 
SEmema: OFFrices. 
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... Sure wish I’d bought Cream Loaf!” 


as 


Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS « KANSAS CITY 


April 2, 1957 
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Next Week — 


MILL MODERNIZATION... 


Mills in the U.S. and Canada have spent mil- 
lions of dollars on the rehabilitation of their 
plants in the past few years. More millions are 
going to be spent because management recog- 
nizes the urgency of modernization. So do the 
operative millers. The Association of Operative 
Millers is placing the accent on new equipment 
and new methods at its annual conference and 
trade show in Buffalo, April 29-May 2. The 
Northwestern Miller's milling production section 
next week will be devoted to telling the story 
of modernization in words and pictures. Paul L. 
Dittemore will describe the shape and size of 
things to come, as he sees them. He will refer to the probable impact of 
the federal government's highway program on the locating of new mills. He 
will talk about revolutionary methods of milling that have appeared on the 
horizon. George E. Swarbreck will report on what has happened and what 
is happening as the industry rebuilds its facilities. Several new products 
available to the industry will be described. 
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CSS Corn Sales Policy 


Investigation Slated 
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Grain Trade Names Envoys 


To Meet USDA Officials 


WASHINGTON—Grain executives 
representing many segments of the 
industry will appear here April 3 in 
a U.S. Department of Agriculture 
attempt to smooth ruffled feathers 
following the recent ban on wheat 
redemption certificates. 

The trade group will confer with 
the top policy-forming echelon of 
USDA and its staffs. An attempt to 
solve industry problems in a man- 
ner consistent with administration 
policy will be made and some relief 
for the grain trade will be sought, 
the department said previously. 

The West Coast redemption ban 
was made for the sake of inventory 
management, USDA stated, follow- 
ing the complete saturation of port 
capacities in the Pacific Northwest. 

Wheat and corn problems may 
also be discussed at the meeting. 
Here is the list of trade executives 
expected to attend: 


For the North American Grain 
Exporters Assn., Willem C. Schil- 
thuis, executive vice president of 


Continental Grain Co.; W. W. Hyde, 
president of Radax, Inc.; F. R. Hed- 
diger of Garnac Grain Co, New 
York; A. D. Braham of Sinason- 
Teicher Co., New York; R. J. Barnes, 
Jr., Philadelphia; Andre Hirschler of 
Bunge, Inc., New York; and Edward 
Charboneau, Louis Dreyfus Corp., 
New York. 

Appearing for the Terminal Grain 





Washington Sales Up 


OLYMPIA, WASH. — Wholesale 
sales of wheat, oats, corn and bar- 
ley in Washington doubled between 
the fall of 1955 and last fall, accord- 
ing to a report from the Washing- 
ton State Tax Commission. Sales dur- 
ing September and October of 1955 
totaled about $15,000,000 for the two 
months, and this was up to $30,995,- 
900 during the same two months in 
1956. In the flour and feed industry 
sales at wholesale were up about 
5% to reach an estimated $17,276,- 
287, the statistics division of the tax 
commission reported. 


On Script Redemption 


Elevator Assn. will be Carl C. Far- 
rington, vice president of Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, 
and Price Feuquay of the Feuquey 
Grain Co., Enid, Okla., and chairman 
of the National Grain Trade Coun- 
cil. 

From the various major areas 
which have been affected by the ban 
on redemptions are the following: 
George Crummick of the Portland 
office of Continental Grain Co., and 
Richard Richards of the Pacific 
Northwest Grain Growers Assn.; H. 
Robert Diercks, vice president of 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis; John R. 
Rockwell of the Cargill Kansas City 
office who appears as representative 
of that exchange; James Mullen of 
the Minneapolis Louis Dreyfus Corp. 
office and Robert Searles, both as 
representatives of the Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange. 

Others who will be present include 
John Murray, Quaker Oats Co., Chi- 
cago; Julius Mayer, Continental 
Grain Co., Chicago; David Millikan, 
Continental Grain Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa and Andrew Cairns of Inter- 
oceanic Commodities Corp., New 
York. It is believed that Messrs. 
Murray, Mayer and Millikan are pri- 
marily interested in the corn sales 
policy aspects of the April 3 meeting 
here, although in some individual in- 
stances there may be interest in both 
problems. 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Carrespondent 

WASHINGTON — The Democratic 
majority in Congress, perhaps in- 
spired by trade complaints, may be 
about to stage an assault on the 
Commodity Stabilization Service sales 
policy on corn. 

The first indications that such an 
attack was coming appeared when the 
House scheduled hearings on the is- 
sue before the House Agriculture 
Committee April 5. Later the prob- 
able sub-committee chairman for the 
hearing, Rep. Robert Poage (D., 
Texas), suggested the opening date 
be delayed to April 8 because of other 
scheduled hearings. 

Then Sen. Hubert Humphrey (D., 
Minn.), challenged the CSS policies 
on corn sales from the Senate floor. 

Rep. Merwin Coad (D., Iowa) en- 
tered the fray to insist on an inves- 
tigation by the House Banking and 
Currency Committee on the grounds 
that the Commodity Credit Corp. falls 
under that committee’s jurisdiction. 

These activities point up an inter- 
esting situation—the trade, which 
normally calls on the Republican ad- 
ministration to protect its tenuous 
hold on free enterprise prerogatives, 
now enlists the support—or has at- 
tracted the support—of the Demo- 
cratic critics of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture administration of Ezra 
Taft Benson. 

There have also been speculations 
on how Rep. Coad, a freshman con- 
gressman, happened to have such a 
complete grasp of the confused farm 
law situation that he should mount 
the flanking attack with the help of 
the CCC charter provisions. 

Local observers are harking back 





Pacific Northwest 
Grain Dealers 
To Convene 


SPOKANE, WASH.—Plans are 
being made for the 36th annual con- 
vention of the Pacific Northwest 
Grain Dealers Assn. at the Daven- 
port Hotel at Spokane June 20-21. 

One change in the convention this 
year will be holding the committee 
meetings on ‘Thursday afternoon, 
June 20, instead of in the evening. 
Some of the evening meetings in the 
past have not been well attended. 

Robert C. Liebenow, president of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, will be 
the featured speaker. 
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MILLS SOLD—Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. of Omaha has pur- 
chased Garland Mills, Inc., of Greensburg, Ind., and the flour 
mill and elevator of the Lillie Mill Co. of Franklin, Tenn. .... Page 10 


WORLD’S FLOUR MILLS—The world’s flour milling capacity is 


still increasing at a rapid rate .. 
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to the 1948 debacle, when Democratic 
attacks on the CCC charter began 
the drive which led to the defeat of 
the Republican presidential candi- 
date. 


Trade Complaints Voiced 

The trade complaint against the 
CSS sales policy on surplus corn 
stems from the fact that export sales 
are made directly from CCC to the 
export trade on a bid basis. The pri- 
vate trade thus is denied the chance 
to operate in the usual manner—it 
believes such export sales should be 
halted and the exporters forced to 
obtain supplies in the free market. 

CCC officials answer that their im- 
mediate problem has been to move 
surplus corn from four states where 
there has been a potentially critical 
storage situation building up. Conse- 
quently, if they were to avoid acquir- 
ing more bin storage later this year, 
it was necessary to channel export 
buying into those states. Were the 
export trade to enter the open mar- 
ket for corn, CSS feels it probably 
would buy corn from the more ad- 
vantageous supply source in the 
states east of Illinois, where CCC 
does not have a storage problem. 

Trade sources have leveled other 
charges against the CCC bin site sales 
policy alleging that sales have been 
‘ (Continued on page 48) 





Rains Improve 


Crop Outlook 
In Southwest 


KANSAS CITY — Intermittent 
rains covered most areas of the hard 
winter wheat belt in the week ended 
April 1 to further improve the out- 
look for the crop. Coming on top 
of the heavy snow and rain of the 
previous week, the precipitation has 
made moisture conditions in most 
areas the best in several years. 

Practically the only section of the 
southwestern wheat lands: that have 
not received good amounts of mois- 
ture are the south central and south- 
western areas of Nebraska. Outside 
of those sections, the moisture sup- 
plies are now considered adequate to 
permit wheat to grow well in the 
weeks ahead. Because of poor sub- 
soil moisture supplies, however, 
more rains will be needed to assure 
a good crop, crop specialists point 
out. 

The weather forecast for April 2 
called for heavy snow in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Nebraska and Colorado 
with rain or snow in the Texas Pan- 
handle. 

In the week ended March 31, the 
weather bureau reported precipita- 
tion for certain Kansas points as 
follows: Dodge City 1.06 in.; Wichita 
.68 in.; Goodland .32 in.; Garden 
City 1.7 in. 

As a result of the good rains, grain 
men expect grain sorrhum crops in 
the Southwest to be large this sea- 
son. Wheat land that has to be 
plowed under to comply with acreage 
allotments, as well as other idle land 
not in the soil bank, is expected to 
be planted in sorghum, now that 
moisture conditions are improved. 
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OMAHA, NEB.—Nebraska Consoli- 
dated Mills Co. of Omaha has an- 
nounced the acquisition of Garland 
Mills, Ine., of Greensburg, Ind., and 
the flour mill and elevator of the 
Lillie Mill Co. of Franklin, Tenn. 

J. A. Mactier, president of Nebras- 
ka, states that the acquisitions are in 
keeping with the company’s previous- 
ly announced plans for the expansion 
of its flour milling division. The Gar- 
land plant will permit Nebraska to 
expand its distribution of soft wheat 
flours. The Franklin plant will be 
operated by the flour milling division 
which is also responsible for operat- 
ing the company’s flour and corn mill 
at Decatur, Ala. 

Garland Mills has a capacity of 
1,400 ewt. basis 24 hours’ operation, 
with elevator storage for 75,000 bu. 
The Lillie Mill has a capacity of 1,080 
sacks, with storage availability for 
250,000 bu: 

Nebraska Consolidated has four 
plants. The headquarters mill at 
Omaha has a capacity of 3,900 cwt., 
basis 24 hours’ operation with 550,000 
bu. storage space. The Decatur plant 
has a wheat flour capacity of 2,700 
ewt., with 1,250,000 bu. of storage. 
The mill at Grand Island, Neb. has 
2,300 ewt. capacity and 620,000 bu. 
storage. The fourth plant at Fremont, 
Neb., has 1,400 ewt. of capacity and 
1,175,000 bu. storage. 

The firm also has facilities for the 
production of 900 tons of mixed feed 
and 1,200 cwt. of cornmeal. 

Mr. Mactier was named president 
of the firm on Feb. 1, 1954. He joined 
the company in 1946 after service as 
a submarine officer in World War II. 
After working as a country salesman 
and in the grain department, he be- 
came sales manager for the south- 
eastern territory and was appointed 
advertising manager. He served as 
general manager of the Duncan Hines 
division, a cake mix operation, until 
its sale in August, 1956. He was 
named as a vice president of the 
company in 1952. 

In the annual statement presented 
to stockholders of Nebraska Consoli- 
dated last August, Mr. Mactier re- 
vealed that the sale of the Duncan 
Hines division to the Procter & Gam- 
ble Co. resulted in a profit of $1 mil- 
lion. Also, the sale released $2 million 
from investment in plant and inven- 
tories. He indicated that the money 





J. A. Mactier 
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Nebraska Consolidated 
Buys Garland, Lillie 


would be used to continue the growth 
of the company’s other operations. He 
said: “We have been in the prepared 
mix field for about five years and in 
that time Duncan Hines mixes have 
grown to be one of the leading brands 
in the U.S. Nevertheless, our com- 
pany’s operations in flour milling, 
corn milling and animal feeds, al- 
though less visible to the public, have 
been relatively more profitable.” 

Mr. Mactier plays a prominent part 
in the affairs of the Millers National 
Federation. He is a member of the 
executive committee and of the board 
of directors. In addition, he serves as 
chairman of the Wheat Flour Insti- 
tute committee and in this capacity 
has been active in promoting the sale 
of flour products. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


L. R. Jewell & Son, 
Kansas City Firm, 
Changes Offices 


KANSAS CITY—L. R. Jewell & 
Son, flour and feed brokerage firm, 
moved April 1 to 428 Board of Trade 
Building, after having operated for 25 
years from the 20 West Ninth St. 
Building here. The telephone numbers 
remain the same: VIctor 2-0786 for 
the flour department, and GRand 1- 
6952 for the feed department. 


The business was founded in 1912 
by L. R. Jewell. His son, James L., 
joined the firm in 1929 following his 
graduation from college, and he has 
been active in the business continu- 
ously with the exception of when he 
served in the armed forces during 
World War II. The senior Mr. Jewell 
died several years ago. 

The firm specializes in clears, and 
lays claim to being the world’s largest 
dealer in clears. James Jewell was a 
pioneer in the sale of clears by analy- 
sis. 

Associated with Mr, Jewell in the 
flour department is Gordon Lott, who 
has been in the flour industry since 
1928. The feed department is man- 
aged by Carl Berry. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Boron Taylor Named 
To Post in ADM 


Flour Division 


MINNEAPOLIS—Byron L. Taylor 
has been named production coordina- 
tor for Archer-Daniels-Midland Co.’s 
flour and feed division, it has been 
announced by Ellis English, vice 
president in charge of the division. 

Mr. Taylor, formerly a buyer in the 
company’s purchasing department, 
joined the Larabee milling division of 
ADM in 1931 at Clinton, Mo. He be- 
came purchasing agent at the Kansas 
City office in 1947 and moved to the 
purchasing department in Minneapo- 
lis three years later. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FIRE DESTROYS ELEVATOR 


DUNDEE, MICH.—Fire of unde- 
termined origin destroyed a grain 
elevator operated by J. B. Squires 
& Son at Cone, Mich., recently. Dam- 
age was estimated at $175,000 to 
$200,000. Mr. Squires said about five 
carloads of grain were destroyed. 











WHEAT FREIGHT CUT 
ASKED IN SOUTH 


MEMPHIS—Shippers in the Mid- 
South area are making an effort to 
get wheat freight rates equalized 
with those for soybeans. An official 
of a leading firm said that he un- 
derstood the railroads themselves, at 
least in two cases, are initiating ac- 
tion to have wheat freight prices re- 
duced. If equalized, rates would 
amount to a saving of 3'!,¢ bu. on 
wheat, the source pointed out. He 
said that railroads were interested 
in the reduction inasmuch as trucks 
and water transportation are taking 
some of the business away from 
railroads on wheat shipments. 





New Vitamin B-12 
Preparation Now 
Being Marketed 


ST. LOUIS—VitaBusch 12, a new 
vitamin B, preparation made espe- 
cially for the food and pharmaceuti- 
cal industries by a new process de- 
veloped by the research department 
of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., is now on 
the market. 


In announcing the new product, 
Dr. R. J. Sumner, director of the 
central research department for the 
company, pointed out that it fills a 
need for an inexpensive source of vi- 
tamin By». Food processors, he said, 
can use VitaBusch 12 for economi- 
cally enriching baby foods, cereals, 
and for pharmaceutical diet supple- 
ments and tablets. 


The Anheuser-Busch process, Dr. 
Sumner said, may eventually help to 
place B, alongside thiamin, niacin, 
and riboflavin of the B complex group 
as a readily and economically avail- 
able part of our daily food supply. 

By was originally found in liver 
more than 30 years ago, although it 
was not assigned its name by scien- 
tists until as recently as 1948. Before 
development of the Anheuser-Busch 
process, it was recovered from by- 
products of antibiotic production. Its 
wholesale price was $100,000 a pound 
because of extensive extraction and 
purification procedures. 
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Acreage Reserve 
Total Is 20.5 
Million Acres 


WASHINGTON-—S lightly more 
than 20.5 million acres of cropland 
had been signed up by farmers under 
the 1957 acreage reserve program of 
the soil bank through March 22, ac- 
cording to reports which have been 
received by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture from state agricultural 
stabilization and conservation offices. 


By crops, the acreage reserve sign- 
up report included 4,574,254 acres 
of corn, 3,019,746 acres of cotton, 204,- 
348 acres of rice, 79,687 acres of to- 
bacco and 12,707,966 acres of wheat. 
The wheat includes winter wheat 
agreements signed last fall, less can- 
cellations, plus spring wheat agree- 
ments signed through March 8. 

According to the March 15 reports 
from state ASC offices, 916,672 acre- 
age reserve. agreements have been 
signed. If signatory producers comply 
with the requirements of the pro- 
gram, they can earn $584,873,027 on 
the 20,586,001 acres put in the pro- 
gram so far. 
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Ezra Benson Files 
Protest to Hike 
In Rail Rates 


WASHINGTON—Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture, has filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission a verified statement in op- 
position to recent railroad petitions 
for further increases in freight rates, 
with respect to agricultural commodi- 
ties and farm production supplies. 

Railroads had petitioned the ICC 
for a general increase of 22% in east- 
ern and western territories, and for 
a general increase of 15% in the 
southern territory—including interim 
increases of 5 to 7% already granted. 

Mr. Benson called attention to the 
14 general increases in freight rates 
since the end of World War II, as 
contrasted with the long decline in 
agricultural prices and farmers’ in- 
comes. Freight rates for agricultural 
products now are 83% higher than in 
1946, and freight rates for animals 
and products are 104% higher, where- 
as prices received by farmers recent- 
ly have averaged 4% below the 1946 
level. 

Mr. Benson said the higher market- 
ing costs, including higher freight 
rates, have been one of the important 
reasons for the drop in farmers’ in- 
comes. 

“It is generally recognized,” he said, 
“that American agriculture faces a 
very difficult situation. Any further 
increases in freight rates or other 
marketing costs at the present time 
would make the problem even more 
serious.” 

USDA also filed a verified state- 
ment dealing with the generally de- 
clining level of earnings of farmers on 
27 types of commercial family-oper- 
ated farms, as contrasted with in- 
creasing earnings of Class I railroads 
in the U.S. 
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Oklahoma Elevator 
Managers Discuss 


Mutual Problems 


OKLAHOMA CITY—Economics in 
grain transportation, financial man- 
agement, advertising problems and 
retail credit were the main topics dur- 
ing a conference of grain elevator 
managers held March 26-27 at Okla- 
homa A&M College. 

Principal speakers were Kenneth 
Majors, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture grain utilization specialist, Pe- 
oria, Ill., and Benno Feuer, president 
of the Enid (Okla.) Board of Trade. 
A view of life in Russia was present- 
ed by Darrell McNutt, Hobart, busi- 
ness man and farmer, who recently 
toured that country, at the confer- 
ence banquet given the visitors. 

Other speakers included Frank J. 
Lake, Liberty National Bank, Okla- 
homa City; Larry Shopen, safety di- 
rector, Consumers’ Cooperative, Kan- 
sas City; and grain marketing spe- 
cialists and economists of the college. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BAKERY FOUNDER DIES 


PITTSBURG, KANSAS — Albert 
Junge, 76, one of the founders of the 
Junge Baking Co., at Joplin, Mo., 
died March 27 in a Pittsburg hospi- 
tal. He had been ill for some time. 

Mr. Junge, whose home was at 
Joplin, was president of the Junge 
Baking Co., of Coffeyville, Kansas, 
and secretary of the Junge Bread 
Co., at Joplin, Mo. He started the 
bread company with his brother, Au- 
gust Junge, in 1900. 
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Steady to Lower 
Wheat Prices 
Forecast 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Steady 
to slightly lower wheat prices charac- 
terized by erratic fluctuations are ex- 
pected during April, according to a 
report prepared by the department of 
agricultural economics of Kansas 
State College. 

Current indications are that no 
critical tightness will develop in free 
wheat supplies and_ substantial 
amounts of wheat under loan may 
have been redeemed before the March 
31 deadline. Exporters are currently 
using subsidy wheat to cover export 
sales so that recent large sales have 


had little influence on the domestic 
market. 
Under the new export program, 


which went into operation last fall, ex- 
porters are subsidized for the differ- 
ence between domestic wheat prices 
and export prices through the issue 
of subsidy certificates. These certifi- 
cates are redeemed in wheat at cer- 
tain seaboard markets and the wheat 
must be exported. Wheat exported 
under certificates is also eligible for a 
subsidy certificate. The certificates 
are transferable and are currently 
selling at a discount. 

Wheat prices are expected to fluc- 
tuate erratically during the next two 
months, but the general trend will be 
downward as the harvesting season 
approaches. Prices may recover rath- 
er quickly after harvest, but in spite 
of prospects of smaller crop over- 
optimism about prices is not justified. 

Based on indicated planting of win- 
ter and spring wheat and 1946-55 
average yields, a crop of around 800 
million bushels is indicated. This 
would leave about 200 million bushels 
over domestic need. Although exports 
for the year ending June 30 are ex- 
pected to equal or exceed 450 million 
bushels, favorable crop conditions in 
many parts of the world suggest that 
exports in the coming crop year may 
be considerably smaller than this 
year. 

Slightly higher prices for grain sor- 
ghum, steady to slightly higher prices 
for corn, and steady to slightly lower 
prices for oats and barley appear 
probable during April. 


Durum Incentive 
Bill Before 


President 








WASHINGTON — The bil! which 
offers the incentive of increased 
acreage allotments to growers of 


durum has been passed by Congress 
and is now awaiting approval or 
veto at the White House. 

The bill is sponsored by Sen. Mil- 
ton R. Young (R., N.D.) where 
durum wheat is a major item in the 
farm community. The measure has 
been consistently resisted by U.S. 
Department of Agriculture officials, 
and reports indicate they are seek- 
ing a White House veto of it. 

USDA officials say relaxation of 
durum wheat acreage allotments 
would cause a build up of durum 
wheat in excess of domestic and ex- 
port demand. Then, they contend, 
the durum would fall into the hands 
of the Commodity Credit Corp. un- 
der loan defaults. This same condi- 
tions existed last year and caused 
CCC to spend many millions of dol- 
lars to subsidize exports, the officials 
said. 
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E. R. Bailey 


RETIRES—tThe retirement of E. R. 
Bailey, manager of the San Francisco 
plant of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., has 
been announced by Judson Bemis, ex- 
ecutive vice president. Mr. Bailey 
has completed 52 years of service to 
the company. He joined the Bemis 
Boston office as a clerk in 1904 and 
was transferred to San Francisco in 
1906 where he undertook part-time 
selling activities in conjunction with 
shipping clerk duties. In 1909 he 
was transferred to Salt Lake City 
where he opened the first Bemis sales 
office in that city. He was subse- 
quently in charge of the Denver sales 
office and was first sales manager of 
the Omaha sales division. In 1920 
Mr. Bailey became manager of the 
Memphis plant and in 1931 was trans- 
ferred to California as manager of 
the Bemis San Francisco plant, a po- 
sition he held until his retirement. 





DIRECTOR ELECTED 

J. Howard Laeri, executive vice 
president of the First National City 
Bank of New York, has been elected 
to the board of directors of St. Regis 
Paper Co. Mr. Laeri, who has been 
executive vice president of the bank 
since 1952, is also president and a 
director of the National City Safe 
Deposit Co. He is a native of Youngs- 
town, Ohio, and a graduate of Wil- 
liams College. 
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ABA Leaders Warned General 
Prosperity Not Necessarily 
Pointer to Baking Benefit 


CHICAGO — The general level of 
prosperity of the nation is no iron- 
clad insurance that the baking in- 
dustry automatically will prosper, E. 
E. Kelley, Jr., Butter-Krust Bakeries, 
Lakeland, Fla., president of the 
American Bakers Assn., told the 
ABA board of governors in their re- 
cent meeting at the Hollywood Beach 
Hotel, Hollywood Beach, Fla. 

Roy Nafziger, Interstate Bakeries, 
Inc., Kansas City, Mo., chairman of 
the association, presided at the board 
meetings. 

In his report, Mr. Kelley pointed 
out that while tonnage of bakery 
foods is at an all time high, “the in- 
dustry cannot sit back complacently 
and wait for increased population or 
continued high general income to 
take care of future gains. 

“There is no lessening of competi- 
tion from other foods,” he said. “In 
fact, the tempo is being stepped up 
by other industries. Bakers must 
continue to drive in concert for 
greater per capita consumption if 
we are to continue the gains re- 
corded in the past few years.” 

Mr. Kelley pointed out that while 
tonnage and dollar volume are up, 
the profit structure in the baking in- 
dustry has not made similar gains. 
The drive for greater efficiency and 
increased attention to every possi- 
ble saving must be continued, he 
said. 

Harold D. LeMar, president of the 
P. F. Petersen Co., Omaha, was 
elected a governor-at-large, to suc- 
ceed the late Milton Petersen. The 
board took no action on replacing 
Mr. Petersen as a majority member 
of the AIB board of directors, or on 
replacement of the late Armand 
Hecht, Bristol, Tenn., governor for 
Region 7. Mr. Hecht’s place will be 
filled in the annual election of gov- 
ernors, to be held in a few weeks, 
and the AIB position will be filled 
later in the year. 

Reports on association activities 
were given by committee chairmen 
and staff members. Jake Golman, 
Oak Cliff Baking Co., Dallas, ABA 





GFDNA Stand 


on Labor Bills 


Endorsed by Several Groups 


WASHINGTON — The Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Assn. has ta- 
ken a formal stand, supported by a 
number of other feed and grain asso- 
ciations, in opposing congressional 
bills proposing extended coverage of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938. 

General support of S 1418, which 
would not materially increase the ex- 
emptions within’ the country grain 
elevator industry, has been given ina 
statement by the GFDNA to the la- 
bor sub-committee of the Senate com- 
mittee on labor and public welfare. 
S 1418, the GFDNA statement says, 
would resolve much of the confusion 
surrounding the “area of production.” 
The statement says: 

“We hold that legislation such as 
proposed in S 1418 is needed because 
of our belief that the administrator 
(of the Fair Labor Standards Act) 


has sought to expand the coverage of 
the act through unilateral interpre- 
tations and definitions, and not in ac- 
cord with the common meaning of 
such words as ‘area’ and ‘production’ 
as used in the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. 

“We wish to voice opposition to 
those bills and proposals before your 
sub-committee which urge extension 
of coverage of the act where such 
extension would reach employees of 
country grain elevators and retail 
feed stores presently exempt.” 

Expansion of coverage of the act 
for feed stores and country elevators 
is opposed by GFDNA because of the 
seasonal aspect of these businesses, 
the hardship which increased labor 
costs would inflict on these businesses 
and the likelihood that they would 
have to be passed on to the farmer 
and the discriminatory aspects of ap- 
plying the law on an annual dollar 
volume basis or population basis. 


vice president, and general chairman 
of the 1957 convention committee, 
reported that plans are progressing 
for the annual meeting to be held 
at the Hotel Sherman in Chicago 
Oct. 19-23. 

The format of the convention will 
be virtually the same as in 1956, he 
said, with the cake branch meeting 
scheduled for Saturday, Oct. 19; re- 
tail branch Sunday afternoon and 
other branch meetings on Tuesday, 
Oct. 22. The board of governors will 
meet Sunday and general convention 
sessions will be held on Monday and 
on Wednesday mornings. The Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking annual meet- 
ing will be held at the institute on 
Monday afternoon, Oct. 21. 

The national affairs committee 
held a meeting prior to the board 
meeting, with chairman George Cop- 
pers, National Biscuit Co., New 
York, presiding. The committee dis- 
cussed a number of matters of par- 
ticular interest to the baking indus- 
try, submitting several resolutions to 
the board for consideration. 

Mr. Kelley reviewed the general 
activities of the Bakers of America 
Program, stressing the steady expan-. 
sion in the breadth of the campaign. 
He noted that in the first few years 
of the program, emphasis was shift- 
ed from one type of activity to an- 
other, but that in the past four years 
the drive has been stabilized into a 
continuing broad educational effort. 

Other reports were given by L. E. 
Caster, Keig Stevens Baking Co., 
Rockford, Ill., for the baker-dairy 
committee and the American Insti- 
tute of Baking, and Graham Mc- 
Guire, Lakeland Bakeries, St. Cloud, 
Minn., reporting for Fred Cobb, 
Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, Green Bay, 
Wis., chairman of the baker-miller 
committee who was unable to at- 
tend the board meeting. 


Resolutions Adopted 

The governors adopted three reso- 
lutions: 

Opposing the elimination of the 
“good faith” defense from the Clay- 
ton anti-trust act and the Robinson- 
Patman Act. The elimination of the 
defense to persons charged with vio- 
lation of the price discrimination 
provisions of those acts would be in- 
jurious to competition, promote 
monopolies, give rise to uncertainty 
and litigation and generally defeat 
the purposes of the anti-trust laws, 
ABA spokesmen said. 

Urging Congress and the federal 
administration to “curtail federal ex- 
penditures so as to effect a reduc- 
tion in the budget and pave the way 
for eventual tax reduction.” 

Opposing stamp plans or “other 
giveaway plans which would distrib- 
ute food through other than custo- 
mary commercial channels.” The 
ABA noted that several bills have 
been introduced in Congress propos- 
ing various stamp schemes for dis- 
posing of surplus commodities and 
that Public Law 540 contains pro- 
visions authorizing distribution of 
surplus commodities to needy per- 
sons, school lunch programs and 
overseas relief. It was remarked that 
“the administration of these pro- 
grams has been subject to consid- 
erable abuse to the detriment of the 
tax paying public and the food pro- 
cessing industries, including the bak- 
ing industry.” 
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PHILADELPHIA—The 38th annu- 
al convention of the National Associ- 
ation of Flour Distributors will be 
held at the Hotel Warwick in Phila- 
delphia April 28-30. 

The convention will get under way 
Sunday evening, April 28, with the 
traditional cocktail party and recep- 
tion. The officers, directors, nomi- 
nating and resolutions committees 
will hold meetings Sunday evening. 

Addressing the convention Monday, 
April 29, will be Ellis English, presi- 
dent, Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co., and R. Stanfill, chief of the Phil- 
adelphia office of the U.S. Food and 
Drug Administration. A representa- 





Flour Distributors 
® 
President's Message 


All of us realize that the num- 
ber of independent flour brok- 
ers and jobbers is declining. 
This is a naturai sequel to the 
reduction in mill numbers. 

It has had the effect of creat- 
ing an industry-wide complex 
that “the handwriting is on the 
wall’—that we, as distributors, 
are in a “doomed” industry. 

This is only true if we let it 
be true—if we don’t pause to 
analyze our shortcomings and 
appraise our good points. 

In a dynamic industry, no one 
can stand still and survive. Just 
the inviolate law of economics 
roots out the static members of 
any industry who cannot adjust 
their methods of doing business 
to fit the exigencies of changing 
times. The distributor of flour 
is no exception. We cannot 
operate as we did years ago, but 
we need have no fear of the fu- 
ture if we are adaptable. There 
never was a time when the de- 
mand for top-flight flour dis- 
tributors was greater than right 
now. 

The difficulty does not lie in 
lack of opportunity, nor lack of 
need for us, but in our own in- 
ability to gear our services to 
the changing needs of both the 
mills we represent and custo- 
mers we sell. That some flour 
brokers and jobbers are doing 
an outstanding job today is in- 
dicative of the fact that they 
are both needed and wanted. 

We pride ourselves on the 
fact that in times of emergency, 
particularly during the war, we 
performed such yeoman service 
that our existence as a national 
association was justified for all 
times. That is kidding ourselves. 
If during periods of peace, 
which is more normal than war, 
we cannot solve those problems 
which are always with us, we 
cannot justify our existence. 
Only by recognizing the prob- 
lems, and working cooperatively 
as an association in solving 
them, can we establish our right 
to continue. 

Let us aim them toward re- 
vitalizing our services to each 
other, our benefits to the mills 
we represent and it will follow 
that a better future for all of 
us will be assured.—Robert F. 
Schoedler, Vanderbilt Flour Co., 
Chicago, president, National As- 
sociation of Flour Distributors. 
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Flour Distributors Will Meet 
April 28-30 at Philadelphia 





Ellis English 


Convention Speaker .. . 


tive of the Fuller Co. of Cata- 
sauqua, Pa., will discuss bulk flour 
handling systems, particularly devel- 
opments for use in smaller bakeries. 
A panel discussion is slated for the 
afternoon session. 


On Tuesday, April 30, a tour of 
the Longwood Gardens has been ar- 
ranged for the group. 


A message from Robert F. Schoed- 
ler, Vanderbilt Flour Co., Chicago, 
president, NAFD, accompanies this 
report. 





Patterson Group 
Reports Profit 
Of $331,021 


KANSAS CITY — Net profit of 
$331,021 was reported by the C. J. 
Patterson Corp., Kansas City, for 
the year ended Jan. 26, 1957. This 
compared with $381,644 in the pre- 
ceding year. The earnings were equal 
to 70¢ per common share in the past 
yéar as against 83¢ in 1955. 

Sales were increased for the bak- 
ery group in the past year. Income 
from net sales and services totaled 
$19,692,186, a 16% gain over the 
previous year’s figure of $16,997,386. 

Profits did not rise because of high- 
er expenses, costs of financing ex- 
pansion and other charges resulting 
from company expansion, C. J. Pat- 
terson, chairman of the board, re- 
ported to stockholders. 

The company has 11 plants in Ar- 
kansas, Colorado, Kansas, Missouri, 
Mississippi, New Mexico and Ten- 
nessee and has retail operations serv- 
ing Phoenix, Oklahoma City and Ap- 
pleton, Wis. A new plant at Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., is currently under 





construction and will be completed, 


this year at a total equipped cost 
of about $1,087,000. 


Mr. Patterson said that a com- 
mitment has been secured for sale 
and leaseback of the plant and addi- 
tional financing was obtained through 
the sale and leaseback of a major 
part of the company’s fleet of trucks. 
Bank loans outstanding Dec. 31 to- 
taled $1,200,000 compared with $450,- 
000 a year earlier. 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG — Price adjustment 
figures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and effective April 1 
to aid millers in meeting foreign 
competition in all export markets 
except U.S., U.K. and Europe were 
unchanged from the previous week. 
The levels now operating are as fol- 
lows: Canadian and U.S. Atlantic 
ports, 51,¢; St. Lawrence ports and 
Churchill, 4¢; Canadian and U.S. Pa- 
cific ports, 7¢. The adjustments can 
be changed on a day-to-day basis. 





Milling Firms Reach 
New Agreements 


With Unions 


MINNEAPOLIS — General Mills, 
Inc., Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co. reached new 
union agreements with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Grain Millers dur- 
ing the past week. 

The agreements on master con- 
tracts cover 6,000 employees of GMI, 
3,500 employees of Pillsbury and 
1,000 employees of Russell-Miller. 
Provisions include an additional paid 
holiday, for a total of eight, four- 
week vacations for employees with 
20 years or more service and other 
benefits. 

The pacts are subject to ratifica- 
tion by union policy committee, 
which will meet in Chicago April 24. 

GMI reached a basis of agreement 
with the union March 28 while Pills- 
bury and_ Russell-Miller reached 
agreement March 30. 

On April 1 GMI and the Interna- 
tional Union of Electrical Workers 
reached agreement on a_ two-year 
contract covering some 900 employ- 
ees at the firm’s mechanical division 
in Minneapolis. The agreement pro- 
vides for wage increases and other 
benefits. 
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Pillsbury’s Giant 
Food Ad Carries 
Bonus for Bakers 


MINNEAPOLIS — A _ group of 
baked foods which are slated to re- 
ceive one of the most extensive food 
promotions in history has been de- 
veloped by Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and 
turned over to the nation’s bakers. 

Designed to furnish “plus” busi- 
ness, the specialty items were se- 
lected for their unusual character, 
designed to attract new business as 
well as furnish extra business for 
the bakery. The complete line-up 
was featured in the Pillsbury booth 
during the recent convention and ex- 
position of the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America in New Orleans. 


Pillsbury pointed out to the bakers 
attending the convention that the 
recipes have already been heavily 
endorsed and accepted by consum- 
ers, widely publicized on a national 
scale, and are now slated to receive 
one of the heaviest promotions ever 
given baked foods of this type. 


The overall program was kicked 
off in the April issue of Better Homes 
& Gardens by the biggest food ad 
in history from a cost standpoint— 
$310,000 for space, $36,500 for pro- 
duction. This is also probably the 
biggest food ad in history from the 
standpoint of the number of major 
food advertisers tying in with one 
food ad, Pillsbury points out. Nine 
of the recipes featured in this ad are 
among those which Pillsbury has 
converted for bakery use. 

In addition to print advertising, a 
mass television push will merchan- 
dise the recipes in the ad during 
April and May. Total estimated im- 
pressions for all commercials is over 
350,000,000. 

Booklets describing the history of 
the Grand National awards for baked 
foods, their conversion for bakers, 
and the formulas are available from 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 





Wheat Flour Institute Presents New 
Booklet, ‘‘From Flour to Bread”’ 


CHICAGO — Basic and_ technical 
information on the many different 
breads made from wheat flour is 
presented in a new booklet, “From 
Flour to Bread,” published by the 
Wheat Flour Institute as a compre- 
hensive handbook for students, 
teachers, writers, editors and others 
of professional status. 


Bakers’ breads, baking mixes and 
frozen breads are discussed in the 
new publication. Techniques for 
making yeast breads and quick-type 
breads are covered in detail. Basic 
recipes and variations are included. 
An important feature is the inclu- 
sion of reference charts for judging 
the quality of finished products. 


This attractive and liberally illus- 
trated brochure was designed pri- 
marily to’ serve as a reference for 
teachers and students in high school 
and college home économics classes. 
Persons engaged in professional food 
work, or employed in the food in- 
dustry, may also find the new book- 
let of interest and value. It is a basic 
reference for use in meal planning 
and food preparation. 

Single copies are provided free to 
professional persons; student and 
general consumer copies are 25¢ 
each. The booklet may also be pur- 
chased for distribution by milling 


companies and related companies or 
industries. Distribution is limited to 
the U.S. and its possessions. In- 
quiries should be addressed to Dept. 
P-2, Wheat Flour Institute, 309 West 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, IIl. 


FLOUR 





BOOKLET COVER — Here is the 
cover of the Wheat Flour Institute’s 
new booklet, “From Flour to Bread.” 
The cover is printed in two shades 
of brown. 
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Mrs. Peggy Walton 


HOME ECONOMIST—The appoint- 
ment of Mrs. Peggy Walton of Omaha 
as home economist for the Nebraska 
Wheat Commission has been an- 
nounced by Leslie F. Sheffield, chief 
of the division of wheat develop- 
ment, utilization and marketing. 
Mrs. Walton’s duties will consist of 


planning and conducting an educa- 


tional program to point out the nu- 
tritional value and economy of in- 
cluding wheat food products in daily 
menus. 





Semple Plans 
Seminar on 


Bulk Flour 


PHILADELPHIA—A seminar on 
bulk flour handling methods for those 
bakeries without rail sidings will be 
held here at the Warwick Hotel 
April 15. 

Conducted by the Semple Co., 
Philadelphia flour firm, the seminar 
will feature discussions and question- 
and-answer sessions with experts in 
the bulk field from milling, baking 
and machinery firms, according to 
R. P. Nicholas, Jr., president of the 
Semple Co. 


Representing the baking industry 
will be Martin Eisenstaedt, American 
Stores Co., and William McCarthy, 
Fleischmann Model Bakery, both of 
Philadelphia. The milling industry 
will send B. V. Hopper, Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., Wichita; Mark Heffelfinger 
and William R. Heegaard, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

Donald Banks will represent the 
Fuller Co., Catasauqua, Pa.; Thomas 
Collier, Day Co., Minneapolis; Robert 
Morgan, Fruehauf Trailer Co.; Ray 
Euler, Corn Exchange Bank; Edward 
Clarke, Clarke Transfer Co., and 
Fred Atkinson, Atkinson Bulk Trans- 
port Co., Minneapolis. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Niagara AACC 


BUFFALO—Melvin Firman, direc- 
tor of technical services for the food 
industries division of American Cy- 
anamid Co., will address the Niagara 
Frontier Section, American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists, at 6:30 p.m. 
April 8. 

Mr. Firman’s subject will be titled 
“Antibiotics and Food Products.” The 
meeting will be at the Erie County 
Institute, 1685 Elmwood Ave. 
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World Flour Mill Capacity Continues 
Upward Climb; Competition Increases 


Modernized Plants 
Seen as Threat 

To Exports 

By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 


Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 


The world’s flour milling capacity 
is still increasing at a rapid rate. 
The order books of the engineering 
firms are sufficient evidence of this. 
Some millers call for completely new 
plants from the ground up; others 
are content with a remodeling job 
because they know the new equip- 
ment now available will allow them 
to produce more flour at less cost, 
a survey by The Northwestern Mill- 
er indicates. 

Many of these new plants are in 
direct competition with the Ameri- 
can and Canadian exporting millers. 
They are located, or will be located, 
in historical markets. If they are 
not, then they still represent a threat 
to the export trade, for an ambitious 
miller soon turns his attention to 
adjacent export markets. Japan is 
a case in point. Hong Kong is an- 
other. Mills in those two territories 
have bitten deeply into the Oriental 
trade of the U.S. and Canada. 

During 1956 several new plants 
came into operation. In Japan, three 
new pneumatic mills started up; 
other firms are planning the impor- 
tation of machinery to reequip their 
plants. Finland now possesses a mill 
that is reputed to be the most mod- 
ern in the world. A new mill started 
up recently in Madras, India. The 
Indian millers have already made 
their collective presence felt in the 
export market. They plan to do 
more. There are rumors, reported in 
the market columns of The North- 
western Miller from time to time, 
of plans for the erection of a mill 
in the Philippines where no milling 
facilities exist at the present time. 
The erection of a mill there would 
cause heavy losses of flour business 
for the American and Canadian 
millers. 

African Expansion 

Africa is a continent where mill 
construction has had a shot in the 
arm. After one firm proved that a 
plant could be successfully operated 





PL 480 SHIPMENTS TOTAL 
4 MILLION METRIC TONS 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has reported that 
during the months July, 1956-Febru- 
ary, 1957, exports of agricultural com- 
modities under Title I of Public Law 
480 amounted to 4,297,000 metric 
tons. Shipments during February, 
1957, totaled 578,000 metric tons 
based on copies of shipping docu- 
ments received by USDA from ex- 
porters under the program. Title I 
shipments began in January, 1955, 
and reached a total of 8,800,000 
metric tons as of Feb. 28, 1957. The 
commodity breakdown of shipments 
includes 424,230 metric tons of wheat 
and 1,767 metric tons of wheat flour 
shipped during February and 2,610,- 
578 metric tons of Wheat and 65,549 
metric tons of wheat flour shipped 
during the July-February period. 





in conditions of high humidity, other 
firms took the plunge. 

Considerable expansion is report- 
ed from Kenya, Tanganyika and 
Uganda. There the industry is large- 
ly controlled by Unga, Ltd., a sub- 
sidiary of a farmers’ cooperative or- 
ganization. A new mill is now being 
constructed at Nakuru, Kenya; plans 
are being made to start work at 
Dar-es-Salaam. 

Pakistan is increasing its capacity, 
some of it financed by the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration. 

The growth of the milling industry 
in South America has been phenom- 
enal. Sparked by the greater accep- 
tance of flour products in the diet of 
the people, more and more capacity 
is being added. This is particularly 
true of Brazil and Venezuela. 

In the space of 12 months Bra- 
zilian milling capacity has increased 
by 10%, the number of mills by 8%. 
Daily capacity in 1956 was 18,178 
metric tons; today it is 20,140 metric 
tons. The number of mills is 606, an 
increase of 46. Many of these mills 
are as modern as today’s loaf, and 
their efficiency as great as modern 
scientific and engineering skill can 
make them. 

No doubt the Brazilian millers 
would scoff at any suggestion that 
they have export ambitions; they 
have enough to do in covering the 
domestic market. Yet this rate of 
expansion may lead to over-capacity 
and at that stage millers start to 
look for other outlets. 


Answer Suggested 

What can the millers of the U.S., 
Canada and Australia do about it? 
If doing something about it means 
stopping the building of new mills 
throughout the world, the answer is, 
“Nothing.” That’s the view of one 
experienced observer of the milling 
scene. He has another answer, how- 
ever. The U.S. milling industry—he 
does not speak for the Canadian 
trade though the position is similar 
—has the makings of one major 
asset. It is efficient enough, but 
should make itself more efficient, to 
deliver flour at a lower price than 
the competition and of a quality 
sufficient to create a demand among 
customers. 

Evidence produced by Herman 
Fakler, vice president of the Millers 
National Federation, tends to sup- 
port this view. He has said on more 
than one occasion that among cer- 
tain nations there is a real prefer- 
ence for U.S. branded wheat flours. 
Canadian millers report the same for 
their own brands. There is a market 
for the quality product at the right 
price. 

Some American millers have al- 
ready taken steps to see that they 
are efficient enough to meet this 
foreign competition. Their mills are 
now as near modernity as it is pos- 
sible to get. But there is still a long 
way to go. Others will have to do 
the same or get out of business. 


Private Enterprise Involved 


The projects for new mills, or for 
remodeled mills, throughout the 
world are generally financed by pri- 
vate enterprise. Local financiers— 
this is particularly true of South 
America—appear to be easily con- 
vinced of the value of establishing 
a domestic flour milling industry and 
they assert that bulk wheat can be 


imported more cheaply than the fin- 
ished product. They point to the ad- 
vantages of giving employment to 
local labor, oblivious to the fact that 
the modern flour mill needs but few 
operatives, and the availability of 
cheap by-products for cattle feeding. 

They use these arguments to con- 
vince the government of the wisdom 
of their efforts; then follow up with 
a plea that imported flour should be 
embargoed or kept out by high 
tariffs. 

MNF has not lost sight of this 
aspect of the case; steps can be tak- 
en to convince governments of the 
folly of placing their people in the 
hands of a local monopoly—for that 
is what happens when imported flour 
is kept out of a market. 

Government officials, some of them 
at least, in the exporting countries 
are apt to shrug their shoulders when 
told about new flour mills taking 
away export business. “What does it 
matter,” they say, “when they have 
to buy wheat from us anyway?” 

It matters a great deal because it 
does not necessarily follow that the 
countries with new mills will con- 
tinue to buy their wheat from the 
U.S. or Canada. Russia is gradually 
moving into the market — 100,000 
tons to be sold to’ Norway alone in 
1957—and a home flour milling in- 
dustry often leads to a chauvinistic 
desire to grow wheat, too, even if 
conditions are poor or the resulting 
quality cannot match the imported 
varieties. If not, the millers go into 
the market for cheap wheat. Quality 
does not rate highly in a monopoly. 


It becomes a matter of competi- 
tion, and the North American mills 
have a big fight on their hands be- 
cause no matter what they do, new 
mills are going to be built and old 
ones are going to be modernized in 
every wheat-eating country in the 
world. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


GMI Will Announce 
Homemaker Award 
Winner May 2 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Betty 
Crocker All-American Homemaker of 
Tomorrow, the final choice among 
300,526 graduating senior girls in 11,- 
636 of the nation’s high schools, will 
be announced at the American Table 
dinner Thursday, May 2, at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel in New York City. 


The selection has narrowed down to 
48 state winners and a representative 
from the District of Columbia, each 
the recipient of a $1,500 scholarship 
from General Mills, Inc., for receiving 
her state’s highest rating in a written 
examination on homemaking knowl- 
edge and attitudes. 


Score in the original test, inter- 
views and judges’ personal observa- 
tion of state winners during an ex- 
pense-paid educational tour to Wash- 
ington, D.C., colonial Williamsburg, 
Va., and New York City April 27- 
May 3 will be the basis for selection 
of the All-American Homemaker of 
Tomorrow, whose scholarship will be 
increased to $5,000. 

This year, for the first time, girls 
who rank second, third and fourth in 
the national finals will receive $4,000, 
$3,000 and $2,000 scholarships, re- 
spectively. 
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Flour Business Quiet; Running Time, 
Shipping Directions Falling Off 


There was very little activity any- 
where in the flour business for the 
seven-day period ending March 29. 
Most prices fluctuated within narrow 
limits, without the benefit of much 
actual buying to test their firmness. 


Large chain bakeries and independ- 
ents found the sidelines by far the 
best position from which to watch the 
market. Most users of hard winter 
flours have ample supplies, some 
through the end of the crop year. 
Those who use spring wheat flours, 
though getting closer each week to 
the bottom of the bin, apparently 
have sufficient flour on hand to main- 
tain their “wait-and-see” position a 
few more weeks. Soft wheat users 
seem to be in the same position. The 
best guessers in the trade say that 
these latter two groups will probably 
be booking somewhere along about 
Easter. 


The fact that wheat prices have 
made significant declines the past 
three weeks has given large bakeries 
even more reason to sit back and 
watch, hoping that the wheat declines 
will soon be reflected in lower flour 
prices. 

In the spring wheat mills area 
there was one report of an independ- 
ent chain bakery buying 7,500 cwt. of 
flour late in the week, apparently the 
only sale of its size anywhere. The 
size of the purchase was conspicuous 
only because of the widespread lack 
of buying elsewhere the same week. 
Sales by spring wheat mills suffered 
as a result of the dullness, and 
amounted to only 58% of five day 
milling capacity, compared with 68% 
a week earlier and 53% a year ago. 

Sales in the hard winter wheat area 
were very meager and amounted to 
30% of capacity, or half of the previ- 
ous week. 


In the central states small sales of 
soft wheat by the cracker and speci- 
alty users held the week’s percentage 
of business steady with the previous 
week. Both weeks reported sales at 
65% of capacity. 

The running time of most mills was 
dropping to five days, or less, and 
shipping directions ranged from poor 
to fair. 

Production by U.S. mills amounted 
to 100% of five day capacity, down 
two points from the previous week, 
but up four points from a year ago. 
Mills at Buffalo and Minneapolis were 
slightly more active than mills in the 
other parts of the country. Minneapo- 
lis reported production amounting to 
100% of capacity, compared with 96% 
the previous week and only 90% a 
year ago. Production at Buffalo 
amounted to 116% of capacity, com- 
pared with 115% the previous week 
and only 107% a year ago. Mills in 
the Southwest, the interior North- 
west, the central and Southeast and 
on the North Pacific Coast declined 
in production. 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: The spring wheat 
mills area fared slightly better than 
the rest of the U.S. during the week 
characterized by extreme -dullness. 
Shipping directions at Minneapolis 
were not as good as at Buffalo and 
the running time of the Minneapolis 
mills was spotty, with some down to 
3 and 4 days while others were grind- 
ing at a full 6 to 7 days. It averaged 


out to about five days running time 
for the local area. 

One independent bakery booked 
7,500 cwt. of spring wheat flour in 
the local market, the only sale of any 
consequence reported for the week. 
One large mill reported a few price 
inquiries near the end of the week, 
but no buying. 

Despite the dullness, mills are of 
the opinion that users of spring wheat 
flours are getting nearer the time 
when they will have to replenish sup- 
plies. Some speculate that this will 
occur within 30 days, others that it 
will be closer to 60 days. 

The prices of spring wheat bakery 
patents have not moved up or down 
more than 7¢ since mid-February. 
Prices last week were about 1¢ below 
the previous week. 

The family flour trade, too, was 
marked by dullness. Shipping direc- 
tions which were good as a result of 
the recent flurry of selling have al- 
most dried up. Prices remain at the 
10@20¢ higher levels established 
nearly a month ago. 

Clears were reported as a bit more 
available than in previous weeks, but 
prices were steady. 

Sales by spring 
amounted to 58% of five day capa- 
city, compared with 68% a week 
earlier and 53% a year ago. Ship- 
ments amounted to 88% of five day 
capacity, compared with 101% a week 
earlier and 99% a year ago. 

Mills at Minneapois ground last 
week at 100% of capacity, the only 
area outside of Buffalo to report an 
increase for the week. The week pre- 
vious Minneapolis mills ground at 96% 
of capacity, and a year ago at 90%. 
Mills of the Northwest reported pro- 
duction last week at 106% of capa- 
city, the same as a week earlier, com- 
pared with only 88% a year ago. 
Mills of the interior Northwest pro- 
duced at 109% of capacity last week, 
compared with 112% the previous 
week and 87% a year ago. 

Quotations March 29, in 100 Ib. 
cottons, carlots: Spring standard pa- 
tent $5.78@5.88, short patent $5.88@ 
5.98, high gluten $6.33@6.43, first 


wheat mills 


clear $5.42@5.83; whole wheat $5.88 
@5.98; family $6.15 @7.45. 


Southwest 

Kansas City: Sales of flour by mills 
in the hard winter wheat area were 
scarce last week. The volume amount- 
ed to just under 30% of five-day mill- 
ing capacity, compared with 61% the 
previous week but well ahead of the 
17% of a year ago. Over half of the 
sales were for government and export 
use. 

A complete lack of interest in bak- 
ery flour buying was displayed last 
week. Prices were practically un- 
changed, and there were no features 
of the market that offered any par- 
ticular incentive for mills to go out 
and hustle business, nor for buyers to 
book ahead. Most of the bakers are 
booked up to new crop. Those who 
might have been inclined to book sup- 
plies for the new crop year found dis- 
couragement in the moisture that 
covered the entire hard winter wheat 
belt last week. On the other hand, 
one mill expressed the belief that 
there may be a tightness in free 
wheat supplies for the remainder of 
this season because of impounding of 
the CCC wheat that occurred over 
the weekend. But whatever the fac- 
tors, the week was extremely dull 
from the sales standpoint. Directions 
were termed pretty good for the do- 
mestic bakery business. 

Family flour sales were quiet, but 
bookings came in good quantity. 
Prices were unchanged from the pre- 
vious week, both on the nationally- 
advertised brands and the others. 

Norway bought clears to keep the 
week from being very dull on the ex- 
port front. Holland also made some 
inquiry. But sales to Latin America 
were draggy, and the Middle East 
business has not yet returned. The 
government bought flour the first of 
the week for relief use. Domestic 
clears business was slow. Clears prices 
firmed substantially in Kansas City 
as an abundance of material was 
cleaned up. Low grade prices were 
still weak at the Gulf, however. 


(Continued on page 46) 





Durum, Semolina Business 
Quiet; Prices Weaker 


The durum wheat and semolina 
business moved at a slow pace for 
the week ending March 29, with 
prices showing softness by the close 
of the period. On April 1 mills at Min- 
neapolis reported a 5¢ drop in the 
price of semolina. 

With offerings of good milling 
durum fairly ample, mills are in a 
better position to be choosy than at 
anytime since last fall. As a result, 
they are concentrating their buying, 
such as it is, on choice offerings. 

For the first time since the first of 
the year durum mills have reported 
signs of a possible decline in running 
time. Generally, however, most mills 
were still on about a five-day sched- 
ule the past week. 

With exporters apparently well 
taken care of out of 1956 stocks, and 
domestic manufacturers of macaroni 
products well supplied, there is a pos- 
sibility that the current period of 


quiet may continue until the start of 
the new crop year. 

Production by durum mills the past 
week amounted to 106% of five day 
capacity, compared with 107% the 
previous week and 74% a year ago. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 


at Minneapolis March 29 were as 
follows: 
Fancy milling durum .......... $2.65 @ 2.66 
Choice No. 1 amber or better.... 2.60@2.65 
Choice No. 2 amber or better.... 2.58@2.64 
Choice No. 3 amber or better.... 2.50@2.59 
Medium No. 1 durum or better... 2.52@2.60 
Medium No. 2 durum or better... 2.48@2.57 
Medium No. 3 durum or better... 2.45@2.55 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of mills reporting 


to The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based 
on five-day week: 


5-day wk. Wkly. % 
ca- pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 

March 25-29 .... 156,500 165,301 106 
Previous week .. 156,500 *166,901 107 
YOOAr BED v6 viccse 158,500 117,308 74 
Crop year 
production 
July 1, 1956-March 29, 1957...... 5,934,958 


July 1, 1955-March 30, 1956...... 5,717,151 


*Revised. 





April 2, 1957 


Millfeed Supplies 


Scarce; Demand 


Still Steady 


The millfeed market was identified 
during the week ending March 29 by 
a steady demand and a scarcity of 
supplies. With flour sales at a low 
point and the running time of mills 
down, millfeed offerings have steadily 
declined. These factors have pushed 
prices from 50¢ to $4 higher all 
across the country, with the greatest 
price increases noted in the East. 


Dullness continued to characterize 
the formula feed business in the 
Southwest last week. Most of the 
mills ran five days, but order back- 
logs are very limited except in isolated 
instances where some special circum- 
stances have brought orders against 
previous bookings. 


Any buoyancy in the feed move- 
ment seems to be in hog feed. Al- 
though the volume of that type of 
feed does not constitute a large per- 
centage of the current business, it 
has picked up more than others. 
Turkey feeds are moving in a little 
better manner. Chick starter con- 
tinues to drag. A large factor in 
making this market dull is the ten- 
dency on the part of farmers to hold 
off buying replacements for their 
farm laying flocks. Some manufac- 
turers expressed the hope the gen- 
erous moisture received over the 
area recently might cast enough 
optimism to the farm situation so 
that farmers will order out more 
chicks. The low egg prices tend to 
offset any optimism. Presently, small 
hatcheries report that business is 
practically nil. And this is hurting 
the chick feed business in the area. 


The blizzard that hit the area re- 
cently tied up the supply channels 
in certain areas for a while, but the 
over-all effect of the moisture is ex- 
pected to work in favor of improved 
business. 

Despite the slowness that seems 
to prevail, a U.S. Department of 
Agriculture report on railroad car 
shipments from Kansas City shows 
that in the week ended March 28, 
372 cars of formula feed were 
shipped, compared with 388 the pre- 
vious week and 320 the comparable 
week a year ago. 

Prices are expected to be un- 
changed to up 40¢-$1 on higher mill- 
feed, grain and protein prices. 

Formula feed business lacked zip 
in the Northwest last week for most 
manufacturers, although one of the 
large manufacturers reported plans 
for production on Saturday to meet 
better demand. Production schedules 
on the whole held to one or two 
shifts, five days. 

Business in March lagged behind 
March volume a year ago, manufac- 
turers reported, and one noted that 
this was the first time in 15 months 
that tonnage failed to show an in- 
crease over the comparable month 
a year earlier. 

Formula feed business continued 
very dull in the central states dur- 
ing the week ending March 29. 
Manufacturers generally agree that 
orders are running behind the com- 
parable period a year ago. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo, representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production 
of 51,652 tons of millfeed last week. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 51,938 tons 
in the previous week and 49,055 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. 
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April 2, 1957 


The wheat market followed a bull- 
ish course for the week ending April 
1, with some forceful, downward 
pressure to offset it at the end of the 
period. Some nearby contracts ad- 
vanced 3@4¢ on the strength of re- 
newed buying interest, only to fall 
back sharply later. 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
April 1 were: Chicago—May $2.22%, 
July $2.144%, September $2.16, De- 
cember $2.2054; Minneapolis — May 
$2.2834, July $2.27%, September 
$2.265,, July $2.26; Kansas City— 
May $2.235%, July $2.164%, September 
$2.18144, Deeember $2.22%. 

Prices were subjected to opposing 
forces all week, none apparently able 
to draw the market in a particular 
direction for more than a few days. 

The period opened March 26 with 
most contracts making price advances, 
the first in more than two weeks, as 
the result of meager receipts and 
price levels more attractive to buyers 
because of the prolonged declines. 
Buying included some coverage by ex- 
port houses to replace sales made 
earlier. 

March 27, the second day of the 
period, prices rose again, with shorts 
buying May wheat to hedge against 
exports. The bullishness was aug- 
mented by the announcement that 
Turkey was in the market for %4 mil- 
lion bushels of white wheat and 375,- 
000 bu. mixed, that Portugal would 
buy one cargo of Gulf hard, and the 
report that Yugoslavia would take 
375,000 bu. hard and 375,000 bu. soft 
red wheat. Along with this there was 
a report that Great Lakes navigation 
would open soon, giving another out- 
let for grain from the central states. 
Chicago contracts, particularly the 
May, responded to all these bullish 
forces by advancing 3@4¢. 

Bearish forces, too, were at work, 
principally the Southwest weather. 
Each day seemed to bring more op- 
timism about the improved outlook 
for the winter wheat crop. Prices fell 
accordingly. By April 1 the July con- 
tract at Kansas City was down 2¢. 
Snow, reportedly more than a foot 
deep in some places, was believed to 
have come at exactly the right time 
and in the right places. 

By April 1 the downward pressure 
on prices had brought about losses in 
contracts at Kansas City. In Chi- 
cago, most of the week’s. gains 
were wiped out. The only prices to 
retain their ground were the May 
contracts at Chicago, up 1¢ from the 
previous week, and Minneapolis fu- 
tures all up fractionally. 

Receipts of wheat at primary 
markets for the week ended March 
28 totaled 4.2 million bushels com- 
pared with 4.4 million the previous 
week and 7 million a year ago. Min- 
neapolis receipts of all classes totaled 
1,130 cars of which 211 were for 
CCC account. Duluth receipts totaled 
1,136 cars. 

Although the demand for cash 
wheat at Minneapolis was not ag- 
gressive, the daily offerings were 
well taken at only minor premium 
changes. Trading ranges on ordinary 
and through 12% protein were un- 
changed. But 13% protein, and high- 
er lots, were 1¢ lower as compared 
with the futures. On March 29, or- 
dinary No. 1 Dark Northern Spring 
or No. 1 Northern Spring wheat, 
through 12% protein, was quoted at 
1@2¢ over the Minneapolis May 
price; 13% protein 2@4¢ over; 14% 
protein 5@7¢ over; 15% protein 9@ 
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Wheat Prices Respond 
To Mixed Pressures 


12¢ over; 16% protein 22@27¢ over. 
These ranges were for 58 lb. wheat, 
with 1¢ premium for each pound 
over 58 and 1¢ discount for each % 
lb. under 58. The average protein 
content of the hard red spring wheat 
tested at Minneapolis during the 
week was 13.75%, compared with 
13.90% a year ago. 

Durum wheat prices were un- 
changed. Offerings were light to 
moderate and there was a good 
cleanup of daily offerings. See tables 
on page 14. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis March 29 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 

Spring, 58 Ib. 
CD icine ec ccnwdeevevess $2.29% @2.30% 
11% Protein 2.29% @2.30% 
12% Protein % @ 2.3 
13% Protein @2.3 
14% Protein 4@ % 
15% Protein 4 @ 2.40% 
16% Protein ee @2.55% 

Protein premium for over 16%, 1¢ each 

1/10% higher. 





Test Weight Premium and Diiscount Scale 
One cent premium each Ib. over 58 Ib.; 
1¢ discount each % Ib. under 58 Ib. 


Premiums Advance 


Cash wheat in the Southwest 
strengthened in the week ended April 
1. A decline in the basic May option 
of 5¢ was more than offset by ad- 
vances in premiums of 1@1%¢. A 
good demand dominated during the 
period, and there was the feeling that 
considerably more wheat than was 
offered could have been sold. Proces- 
sors were the major buyers. Now that 
the government has taken over un- 
redeemed Commodity Credit Corp. 
wheat, mills generally are concerned 
over possible shortages of good quali- 
ty milling wheat. 

Sales on the floor at the Kansas 
City Board of Trade amounted to 71 
cars last week, compared with 86 the 
previous week. One day only one car 
of wheat was sold. 

“To-arrive” offerings were light. 
Farm selling was reportedly almost 
non-existent. Receipts amounted to 
208 cars, compared with 306 the pre- 
vious week and 1,199 a year ago. 

In two jumps, premiums during the 
week advanced a total of 1¢ on both 
the low and high sides of the ranges 
in all protein grades, with the ex- 
ception of the low side of 12.5% pro- 
tein, where the price jump was 1%¢ 
bu. 

Premiums on April 1 were as fol- 
lows: Ordinary 514 @6¢ over the basic 
May option of $2.235¢, 11.75% protein 
514%,@8¢ over, 12% 6@9%¢ over, 
12.5% protein 6@10¢ over, 13% pro- 
tein 6@10%¢ over, 13.5% protein 6@ 

1¢ over, 14% protein 6%@11%¢ 
over, 14.5% protein 7@12¢ over. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City March 
29 is shown in the accompanying 
table: 





No. 1 Dark and Hard........ 2.39% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.38% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 36% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ .34% 
eS * ere are Te ee 32% 
No. 2 p2.31% 
A. a oc 50450 05800 s ee, 4 @2.30% 
No. 4 ish kee bie aes Oe 2.29% 


At Ft. Worth No. 1 hard winter 
wheat was reported selling April 1 
at $2.50@2.51, delivered Texas com- 
mon points. Demand was poor and 
offerings were adequate. 


Movements Heavy 


Movement out of Portland the past 
week continued at a heavy pace with 
a total of nine cargoes sold by the 








CURRENT FLouR PRODUCTION 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


J Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


Mar. 25-29, 


1957 
ee I Te ee 706,049 
PE: “Saga tee kcnahtacvanhe 1,294,701 
ot EE Oe ee 550,046 


Central and Southeast 
North Pacific Coast 


ee 
Percentage of total U.S. 
*Revised. 





output 


7—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week 








Mar 29, Previous Mar. 26-30, 
week 1956 
Northwest ...... 106 88 
Southwest ....... 99 100 
Pe twwad eee 115 107 
Central and S. E. 105 94 
N. Pacific Coast. . 85 78 
TEOOE bcccex 100 102 96 
SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
March 25-29. .... 287,500 91 
Previous week .. 287,500 97 
TORE BHO csccses 278,500 106 
Two years ago .. 279,850 94 
PIVO-VORE BVOTEGOS 2.cccccccesesess 86 
SPORE DUOORIE. oodcacccescvesuns 85 


50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 





5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

March 25-29 - +1,032,500 1,034,334 100 
Previous week ..1,032,500 *1,031,187 99 
Year ago ......1,021,900 1,006,272 99 
Two years ago. .1,021,350 949,826 93 





Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised. 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 


Kentucky, Nortn Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


ce eeesecesecoes 93 


Trerererrrer Trt 95 





5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
March 25-29 .... 570,250 547,119 96 
Previous week .. 570,250 *596,987 105 
SOP OOO s120000 570,250 539, 94 
Two years ago .. 671,400 511,925 76 
Five-year AVeTage ....cceseccccces $1 
TOM=FORF BSVOTRRS 22 2ccsveccccccses 78 

*Revised. 

BUFFALO 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
March 25-29 .... 475,000 550,046 116 
Previous week .. 475,000 545,823 115 
Zea? GO «i000ss 475,000 511,872 107 
Two years ago .. 459,500 505,090 106 
FIVO-YOGF VETERE ..cccscccccccvecs 102 
TOM-VORF AVETABE .crcscccccsccsees 94 





Mar. 28- Mar. 29- 
*Previous Mar. 26-30, April 1, April 2, 
week 1956 1955 1954 
708,512 610,390 603,704 656,054 
1,310,554 1,302,167 1,212,668 1,102,997 
5,8 511,872 505,090 . 519,706 
196,987 539,873 511,925 494,932 
299,673 284,815 312,132 278,981 
3,461,549 3,249,117 3,145,519 3,052,670 
74.5 75 75 75 


‘rop year flour production 








-——July 1 to——_, 

Mar. 28- Mar. 29- 
April 1, April 2, Mar. 29, Mar. 30, 

1955 1954 1957 195 
S4 89 26,995,024 26,432,681 
93 84 52,204,165 49,872,714 
106 113 21,560,182 17,938,788 
76 73 21,163,407 21,629,673 
89 80 12,071,591 11,547,981 
92 87 33,994,369 126,880,748 
NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 

5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
March 25-29 .... 237,000 237,768 100 
Previous week .. 23 *227,302 96 
BORE GOO ocscsee 213,705 90 
Two years ago .. 232, 215,508 92 
PEVO-VORE BVETABS 2 cccscccccccsces 90 
TO DOI: 5:05.00 906005006000 86 


*Revised. 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 


cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
March 25-29 . 430,500 468,281 109 
Previous week 430,500 *481,210 112 
CORP DOO 2s62000 454,500 396,685 87 
Two years ago .. 487,250 388,196 80 
Pive-FORT GVOTARO 66cccccccccceserc a4 
TS DRS a.kccc 6s kid veewds 79 


*Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on tie North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 






5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output __itivity 
March 25-29 ~-- 215,200 180,402 84 
Previous week .. 215,200 180,312 84 
TERE BOP sasecur R 161,999 75 
Two years ago .. 215,000 197,796 90 
Five-year AVeCTABC ..ccscscccccccce 83 
TON-VORF AVOTABS 2.00 cccesccccese 84 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 





March 25-29 . 138,750 116,996 84 
Previous week 119,361 86 
TORE BOO: c0css0e 122,816 88 
Two years ago .. 114,336 85 
Five-year AVCTABE ..ccccscsesccces 82 
TER-FORP BVOTERS 0.06006 00000s00608 82 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending March 29, 


and prior two weeks, together 


with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 


of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) 
Dakota and Montana, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 

7--—Southwest *— — 





Weekly Crop year 
production to date 
March 25-29 . 26,217 1,057,106 
Prev. week ....126,538 1 
Two wks. ago .. 27,407 1: 
Trererice.. 26 994,794 12,28 
peescesnnece § 971,159 12,1 
£s0s+eenene 22,335 928,560 13,1 
ere eT ey 19,090 1,038,115 15,6 





principal mills of Minnesota, 
including Minneapolis, 
Production computed on the basis of 72% 
Northwest*— oo 
Weekly Crop year 


‘ 
*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity. 


lowa, North and South 
St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 
flour production. 

Buffalot --Combined**— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date production to date production to date 





546,061 11,138 436,579 51,652 2,039,746 
11,053 $51,938 
11,074 52,029 
528,570 10,398 364,236 19,055 1,884,600 
625,035 10,193 414,467 2,010,661 
547,438 10,105 395,620 5 1,871,618 
598,091 9,197 390,985 43,959 2,027,191 


tAll mills. tRevised. 





week’s end, including two for For- 
mosa. One cargo to Formosa was en- 
tirely winter wheat, the other half 
white and half winters. The mixed 
cargo is scheduled for May shipment, 
the winter wheat for June. 

On Friday Korea entered the mar- 
ket for four cargoes, of which 25% 
was winter wheat and 75% white. 
The Korean order is for April-May 
shipment. An unconfirmed sale on 
Friday was for eight cargoes of bar- 
ley to Korea. 

Export business for the immediate 
future is uncertain. Japan failed to 
tender the past week. Experts have 
no indications as to what other coun- 


tries will be in the next 
few days. 

Wheat loans matured on March 31, 
and the final date for repayment was 
April 1. Since wheat prices remained 
well over support. rates, additional 
repayment of loans is expected. As a 
result, the quantity of wheat which 
the Commodity Credit Corp. will ac- 
quire through defaulted loans will be 
negligible. 

Cash prices on Montana number 
one hard winter were around $2.52@ 
2.53 bu. No. 1 Northern Spring, ordi- 
nary to 13% protein, was offered at 
$2.45@2.46 bu. All prices were on a 
basis of delivery to the coast. 


booking 
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ABA GOVERNORS MEET—The spring meeting of the board of governors 
of the American Bakers Assn. was held in Hollywood Beach, Fla., recently. 
In the picture at the left above, the meeting is being called to order by the 
chairman of the ABA, Roy Nafziger, Interstate Bakeries, Inc., Kansas City. 
Other officers are Harold Fiedler, Chicago, secretary; E. E. Kelley, Jr., But- 
ter-Krust Bakeries, Lakeland, Fla., president; William M. Clemens, Trausch 


Baking Co., Dubuque, Iowa, treasurer; Jake Golman, Oak Cliff Baking Co., 
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Dallas, vice president. In the center are governors Arthur Vos, Jr., Macklem 
Baking Co., Denver, and C. J. Patterson, C. J. Patterson Co., Kansas City. 
At the right are J. O. Shuford, Columbia Baking Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Albert 
Gordon, Gordon Bread Co., Los Angeles, and Charles J. Regan, Interstate 
Bakeries Corp., Chicago. (See story on page 11.) 





Ecuador, Pakistan, Turkey 
To Purchase U. S. Wheat 


WASHINGTON — Authorizations 
to purchase wheat or amendments to 
wheat purchase authorizations have 
been issued by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture to Ecuador, Pakistan 
and Turkey. 

USDA has announced the issuance 
of an authorization to Ecuador to 
finance the purchase of $1,060,000 
worth (including certain ocean trans- 
portation costs) of wheat from U.S. 
suppliers under Title I of Public Law 
480. 

Authorization No. 29-05, issued un- 
der an agreement with Ecuador an- 
nounced Feb. 15, 1957, provides for 
purchase of approximately 14,500 
metric tons of wheat, in bulk or bags, 
Grade U.S. No. 2 or better, excluding 
durum wheat. Western white wheat 
or soft white wheat for shipment 
from any Pacific coast port also is ex- 
cluded. Wheat exported must have 
been grown in the continental U.S. 

Sales contracts between suppliers 
and importers made on or after April 
3, 1957, and on or before May 31, 
1957, will be eligible for financing. 
Delivery will be to importer c.&f. or 
e.if. Ecuadoran ports or f.o.b. or 
f.a.s. vessel U.S. ports. Shipment 
from U.S. ports may be made on or 
after April 3, 1957, but not later than 
June 29, 1957. 


Purchases of wheat under this 


authorization will be made by the 
following Ecuadoran importers: Har- 
inas del Equador C. A.; A.F.I.M.; In- 
dustria Harinera Guayaquil; Molino 
“California”. 

Pakistan 

An amendment of wheat purchase 
Authorization No. 15-21 issued to 
Pakistan on December 11, 1956, under 
Title I of Public Law 480 has been 
announced by USDA. The authoriza- 
tion, as amended, provides for finan- 
cing purchase of an additional $1,130,- 
000 worth of wheat or wheat flour 
from U.S. suppliers. These funds pro- 
vide for the purchase of approximate- 
ly 18,000 metric tons of wheat in 
addition to the quantity authorized in 
the original authorization. 

The original authorization provid- 
ed for financing purchase of $13.7 
million worth of wheat or wheat flour, 
which has been purchased. The in- 
crease raises the total amount 
authorized to $14,830,000. All other 
terms and conditions of the purchase 
authorization remain the same. 

The wheat or wheat flour will be 
purchased by: M. G. Dastgir, Com- 
mercial Secretary, Embassy of Paki- 
stan, 2315 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., 


Washington 6, D.C. (Telelphone: DE- 
catur 2-8330). 


Turkey 

USDA has also announced an 
amendment to Purchase Authoriza- 
tion No. 10-20 issued to Turkey un- 
der Title I of Public Law 480 on 
March 7, 1957, to finance purchase 
of $7.4 million worth of wheat. 

Special provisions attached to the 
original authorization are amended 
as follows: 1. Quantity and Specifi- 
cations: Approximately 110,000 met- 
ric tons (but not limited to that quan- 
tity) of wheat, grade U.S. No. 2 or 
better, in bulk. The following class- 
es or subclasses of wheat will not be 
financed under this authorization: 
(a) Durum wheat (durum wheat in- 
cludes the subclasses hard amber 
durum, amber durum, and durum). 
(b) Western white wheat or soft 
white wheat for shipment from any 
Pacific Coast port. 

All other terms and conditions of 
the authorization remain as _ an- 
nounced. 

Purchases of the wheat will be 
made by: Toprak, New York Organi- 
zation, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
New York. (Telephone: OXford 7- 
7265). 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Bag Premium Exhibit 


CHICAGO—The Chase Bag Co. will 
display custom-made premiums man- 
ufactured by its Chaseline division at 
the National Premium Buyers Ex- 
position in Chicago April 8 to 11. The 
Chase Bag exhibit will be in Booth 
B-173, Navy Pier. 

Chase representatives will be avail- 
able to explain premium campaigns 
to those who are interested. W. C. 
Holliday, manager of the small cotton 
bag department, and R. J. Newell, 
sales manager of the Chaseline divi- 
sion, will be in charge of the exhibit. 








FIELD WORK LIMITED 
IN CANADA 


WINNIPEG — Winter snow has 
practically disappeared from the prai- 
rie regions of Western Canada, but 
a fair amount still remains in the 
park belt. There have been scattered 
reports of some work on the land, but 
such operations have been very limit- 
ed and restricted to light soils areas 
in a few of the extreme southern dis- 
tricts. Moisture conditions average 
slightly below normal for this time of 
year. Most of the below normal mois- 
ture reserves are in southwest Mani- 
toba and over a good portion of south- 
ern Saskatchewan. The frost is out 
of the ground in the southern sections 
of all three provinces to a depth of 
several inches. 





New York Section 
Of AACC to Hold 
“Ladies Night’ 


NEW YORK—tThe annual “ladies 
night” meeting of the New York Sec- 
tion of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists will be held at the 
Hotel George Washington, Lexington 
Ave. at 23rd St., on Tuesday, April 9, 
at 6:30 p.m. 

The Franklin Baker division of the 
General Foods Corp. has arranged a 
special showing of the color film 
“Fruit of the Tall Palm Tree.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


QUONSET BREAKS OPEN 

BROUGHTON, KANSAS —A 30- 
foot wide break in the Quonset 
structure of the Broughton Grain 
Co. here allowed 2,000 bu. of wheat 
to run on the ground. Cause of the 
break was not determined, but a 
sound resembling an explosion was 
heard just as the grain came cascad- 
ing through the rent in the side. 
About 71,000 bu. of grain was stored 
in the elevator. All but 50 to 100 bu. 
of the spilled grain was recovered. 











Weekly Report on IWA Sales 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Department of Agriculture has reported that 
during the period March 20-26, the Commodity Credit Corp. confirmed sales 
of 1,148,000 bu. wheat (including wheat and wheat flour in terms of wheat 
equivalent) for recording under the International Wheat Agreement against 


the 1956-57 year quotas. 


The sales for the week included 120,529 cwt. of flour (279,000 bu. in wheat 


equivalent) and 869,000 bu. of wheat. 


The importing country principally in- 


volved in the week’s sales was Germany. 

Cumulative sales by the U.S. since the opening of quotas for the 1956-57 
year on June 25, 1956, are 102,014,000 bu. Cumulative sales by Canada are 
54,482,000 bu. and by Australia, 23,044,000 bu. 


Ralston Purina Co. 
Will Use Wabash — 


Grain Elevator 


KANSAS CITY — The Wabash 
Railroad Co. has leased the four- 
million bushel Wabash Elevator in 
North Kansas City to the Ralston 
Purina Co., Arthur K. Atkinson, Wa- 
bash president, announced April 1. 

Ralston Purina will take over oper- 
ation of the grain facility on July 
1. The elevator is currently leased 
to the Uhlmann Grain Co., Chicago, 
and is operated by the Kansas City 
office of the company. 

In announcing the leasing of the 
elevator, Eldred A. Cayce, purchas- 
ing vice president of the Ralston 
Purina Co., said that the grain stor- 
age plant would be operated by the 
Checkerboard Grain Co., formerly 
the Checkerboard Elevator Co., a 
subsidiary of Ralston Purina Co. 
The elevator will be used for the 
merchandising of corn, kaffir and 
milo, wheat, soybeans and other 
grains, Mr. Cayce said. 

The Checkerboard Grain Co. has 
its headquarters in St. Louis, and 
maintains offices in Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, and Chicago. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Grain Grading School 
Dates Announced 


By Memphis Board 


MEMPHIS—A grain grading school 
for wheat, oats and barley has been 
set tentatively for April 6-7 by the 
Memphis Grain and Hay Assn., which 
is the Memphis Board of Trade’s in- 
spection department. 

Plans for the school were revealed 
by Arthur A. Williams, executive vice 
president of the Memphis Board of 
Trade, who said that questionnaires 
were sent out to determine whether 
such an event was desirable. 

“The response was terrific,” said 
Mr. Williams. “We expect at least 
100 or more persons to attend the 
school, which will be held at the 
grain inspection department of the 
Memphis Board of Trade.’ The in- 
spection department is on Riverside 
Drive near Crump Blvd. 

Fred Simpson, who heads the de- 
partment, will be in charge of the 
school. Aiding him will be B. T. 
Skeels, federal grain supervisor, and 
three of his grain inspectors, all of 
whom work in this territory. 

The school will include all grading 
factors in inspection of wheat, oats 
and barley. 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 





MAINTAINED 


., Lake of the a 





SINCE 1887 


Miling Co., Limited 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN a4 SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


erteeg HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS f yy __ WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 

CREAM OF Wwelkw MONARCH 

THE WEST es \ 
CRESCENT 


NELSON 





CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address ““ MAPLEFLOUR” 

















en 
WESTERN LCAMABA-IT'S BETTER 
— r 
mi? 
te PURITY THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM STERLING 








UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. UIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS LAKURON” ss - RONTO CANADA 









IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


Mil ile MN Ye1 (Ol adTa 


es: VANCOUVER.- CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
WINNIPEG - TORONTO + HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL - MONCTON 
EASTERN EXPORT OFFICE: MONTREAL « ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER 








GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. | 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 























ALGAE TOO COSTLY AS FOOD 
—dA world food shortage, should there 
ever be one, is not likely to be re- 
lieved by the consumption of algae, 
one-celled plants, say two industrial 
scientists in the first issue of a new 
magazine, The Journal of Solar En- 
ergy, Science and Engineering. “Even 
under ‘extremely favorable circum- 
stances,’ they say, ‘algae would cost 
more to produce than many conven- 
tional crops’.” 

Large-scale cultivation of such 
algae as “Chlorella” has frequently 
been proposed as a means of averting 
famine in such countries as India, 
where production of food has failed to 
keep pace with population growth. 
Among the advantages cited for 
Chlorella is the fact that the ratio of 
fats and proteins in this organism can 
be controlled to some extent by alter- 
ing the culture medium in which it 
is grown. 

Dean R. Thacker and Harold Bab- 
cock, the authors of the article, have 
based their conclusions in part upon 
actual production experience in a 
pilot plant built by Chas. Pfizer & 
Co., Inc., Brooklyn. 

Algae do not grow nearly so fast 
as drug-producing molds they learn- 
ed. Their best yield was 13 grams 
of dry algae per liter of culture fluid 
after a 12-day run. In comparison, 
they note, normal industrial mold cul- 
tivation produces up to 50 grams of 
mold per liter in five days. 

Many other considerations, such as 
regulation of light and temperature, 
supplying the algae with suitable raw 
materials, and processing of the end- 
product, conspire to increase the cost 
of Chlorella culture. To operate a 
hypothetical algae-producing installa- 
tion envisioned by the engineers— 
turning out the product at a rate ap- 
proximately four times as large as 
any experimenter has yet achieved on 
a practicable scale—a commercial 
firm would have to spend approxi- 
mately 48¢ for every pound of algae 
it produced. In contrast, whole 
ground soybeans now sell for only 
about 6¢ Ib. 

These three circumstances might 
make the mass culture of algae a 
practical reality, the authors say: 

(1) An increase in world popula- 
tion so great as to make new sources 
of food mandatory regardless of cost; 
(2) a major research breakthrough, 
either in radically different culturing 
equipment, or in species of algae 
easier to culture than presently 
known types; (3) discovery of some 
valuable use for algae in addition to 
their use as a source of food. 


INEFFICIENT FARM, UNITS— 
Appalling problems and_ inefficient 
farm units created by inheritance 
laws in other countries are revealed 
in “Farm Inheritance Laws in Other 
Countries,’ North-central Regional 
Publication 27, issued at the Universi- 
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ty of Illinois. Here are some illustra- 
tive quotes: 

“In France 6,867 acres of land have 
been divided into 48,000 parcels, some 
of which are less than 120 sq. yd. In 
Savoy, one farm of 26 acres com- 
prises 275 parcels.” 

“India has some of the worst ex- 
amples of damage done by frag- 
mentation. In certain rural areas, 
there are plots of land only a few 
feet long and a few feet wide.” ° 


“Not all countries have let these 
situations develop without efforts to 
stop them. Norway has forestalled 
the tendencies toward excessive sub- 
dividing of farm holdings. Though 
causing some farm families to mi- 
grate to cities and to foreign coun- 
tries, inheritance policies of countries 
that have opposed excessive subdivi- 
sion have apparently eased matters 
for present-day owners.” 

Copies of the bulletin may be ob- 
tained from the Kansas State Col- 
lege Distribution Center, Manhattan, 
after March 1. 


ut utInstead of the usual notices 
about laundry facilities, beauty par- 
lors and restaurant hours, placed un- 
der glass on dresser-tops in hotel 
rooms, this one is found in the Hotel 
Bedford, Goderich, Ont.: “GREET- 
INGS, TRAVELER—In ancient 
times there was a prayer for “The 
stranger within our gates.’ Because 
this hotel is a human institution to 
serve people, and not solely a money 
making organization, we hope that 
God will grant you peace and rest 
while you are under our roof. 

“May this room and hotel be your 
‘second home.’ May those you love 
be near you in thoughts and dreams. 
Even though we may not get to know 
you, we hope that you will be as 








comfortable and happy as if you were 
in your own home. 

“May the business that brought 
you our way prosper. May every call 
you make and every message you 
receive add to your joy. When you 
leave may your journey be safe. 

“We are all travelers. From birth 
to death we travel between the eter- 
nities. May these days be pleasant 
for you, profitable for society, help- 
ful to those you meet and a joy to 
those who know and love you best.” 


S e ® 
25 Years Ago: 


Creation of a federal farm reserve, 
an organization intrusted with the 
duties of expanding or contracting 
the value of agricultural lands 
through open market transactions, 
was proposed by James F. Bell, pres- 
ident of General Mills, Inc., as a 
solution of agricultural problems. 
His plan was proposed in an article 
published by Saturday Evening Post. 
His proposed farm reserve, he wrote, 
could withdraw from _ production 
marginal lands, “the very existence 
and cultivation of which (stimu- 
lated during boom times by high 
prices) imperil and depress the ef- 
forts of the larger percentage of 
people who either are now or who 
otherwise could be successful.” 


75 Years Ago: 


Item: Thad Withers, a Brookville, 
Ind., miller, was looking into the 
dust box at his mill when a shaft 
caught his flowing beard and held 
on until every hair was pulled out 
by its roots. 

A 14-year-old boy was caught in 
the shafting at the Green Street 
Mill, Richmond, Ind. Both arms 
were torn out of their sockets. 





“For a good while back,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the 
Fish River Roller Mills, “some outfit up to St. Louis has 







been sendin’ us enough printed letters to paper 
a dinin’ room, an’ finally the other day a 
right slick feller come in an’ said he 
allowed we'd been gittin’ his fol- 
Z, low-ups an’ it turned out the 


Ze \ letters was them. Seemed the idea 
mize Was the letters was to make us 





softer an’ softer an’ then he’d 
come along an’ sell us somethin’ 
we hadn’t got no use for. Well, 
sir, I didn’t hold nothin’ agin’ 
him, but I didn’t buy nothin’ 
off’n him, an’ after he’d went out 


I kind of got to thinkin’ over these business system schemes 
until I got a headache, an’ thinks I, I’ll jes’ step down to 
the tail race an’ see ef’n mebby I can catch a couple of 
croppies with jes’ straight fishin’. An’ I did.” 
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OPERATING ACCOUNT 


“#248 HOLLOW SHELLS?— 
Many forces work toward the con- 
centration of power at the federal 
level. It somehow seems easier to 
impose “progress” on localities than 
to wait for them to bring it about 
themselves. Raids on the federal 
treasury can be all too readily ac- 
complished by an organized few over 
the feeble protests of an apathetic 
majority. With more and more ac- 
tivity centered in the federal govern- 
ment, the relationship between costs 
and the benefits of government pro- 
grams becomes obscure. What fol- 
lows is the voting of public money 
without having to accept direct local 
responsibility for ‘higher taxes. I 
know of no device of government 
which will lead more quickly to an 
increase in the number of federal 
programs than this. If this trend 
continues, the states may be left 
hollow shells, operating primarily as 
the field districts of federal depart- 
ments and dependent upon the fed- 
eral treasury for their support.— 
Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of 
Agriculture, in a speech before the 
American Association of Land Grant 
Colleges and Universities. 


S#*DUAL-PURPOSE EN- 
DORSEMENT — The New Yorker 
discovers an unusual flare for seizing 
upon even the most unlikely spot for 
a bit of advertising. It has found the 
following endorsement on a check 
for $1 mailed to General Foods Corp. 
in payment for Grape-Nuts flakes and 
a parcel of premium toys: 


PAY TO THE ORDER OF 
Michigan National Bank 
847 Battle Creek, Mich. 847 


FOR CREDIT TO ACCOUNT OF 
General Foods Corp., Post Cere- 
als Division, Grape-Nuts, Grape- 
Nuts Flakes, Post-Tens, Post 
Toasties, Sugar Crisp, Treat- 
Pak, Toi-Pak, Krinkles, Bran 
Flakes, Raisin Bran, Scale Model 
Fords, Cereal Bowls, Roy Rogers 
Medals, Railroad Emblems, Rail- 
road Fun Book, Baseball Book, 
Aluminum Tumblers, Spook 
Patches, Century Boats, Frue- 
hauf Trailers. 


SPEAKING PERSONALLY 


When the jar is empty, 

One tall, and two small Fullers 
Beg Mother to turn out a fresh 
Batch of her spicy crullers. 

So Mom fills up the jar again, 
Singing as she’s toiling— 
Flattered, if the truth were told— 
And allows she’s spoiling 

One big, handsome Fuller 

And two dear Fuller tots; 

“The least that I can do,” she laughs, 
To show I love ’em lots.” 


—Ethel Romig Fuller 
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BIGNESS IN BUSINESS 


N the political and social fringes of “liberal” 
O thought there has been persistent bush- 
whacking against what is vaguely called “undue 
bigness” in American business, and “concentrated 
economic power” has long been under guerilla at- 
tack on the more radical and unstable sociological 
levels. These terms, indeed, proved irresistible 
brickbats even for major party orators in the 1956 
political campaign. There were substantial prom- 
ises to slay or hog-tie merger dragons. Demagogic 
fears were expressed for the plight of small busi- 
ness facing big business competition, and pious 
promises were made to stop or slow down preda- 
tory mergers. 

This subject has attracted the attention of the 
national chamber of commerce committee on eco- 
nomic policy, headed by Harry A. Bullis, chair- 
man of the board of General Mills, Inc. The com- 
mittee set out to discover the recent record of 
merger activity, to learn why mergers take place, 
to find out what is their effect on competition and 
to scrutinize government merger policy. Its find- 
ings are contained in a published report of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. In it the com- 
mittee attempts to bring together the pertinent in- 
formation available on merger trends, analyzes 
basic issues and arguments in recent controversies, 
and attempts to set up criteria for judging the im- 
pact of mergers on competition. 

The chamber committee convincingly states its 
view that public policy with respect to mergers 
must be based on understanding of the various 
possible competitive consequences of merger ac- 
tivity. It says: 

“Several proposals have been made to restrict 
the freedom of corporations to combine. A pro- 
posal in a major political party platform in 1956, 
aimed at reducing mergers, would revise the 
corporation income tax to make it graduated so 
that earnings up to one level would be taxed at 
one rate, earnings up to the next level at a higher 
rate and so on for higher earnings. One major 
difficulty with this suggestion is that it would not 
only penalize mergers, but would also penalize 
growth which comes about through better satisfy- 
ing consumer demand. Such a tax schedule would 
work against any small business as it approached 
each new tax bracket. The extent to which growth 
incentives would be seriously impaired is widely 
debated. 

“But the principal objection to this and similar 
proposals lies in the misunderstanding of the role 
of mergers in a competitive economy. As widely 
recognized by students of the problem, mergers 
are not per se anticompetitive in nature. They may 
inhibit competition; they may not affect the de- 
gree of competition in the economy; or they may 
enhance competition. Antitrust legislation is the 
proper vehicle with which to handle any restraint 
of trade which might arise. Legislative authority 
exists for the Justice Department to hold up any 
merger which it thinks might, in the future, tend 
to restrain trade. This authority has been exer- 
cised on several occasions. 

“The value of some mergers should be recog- 
ized, along with the danger of others. It is particu- 
larly important to recognize the potential value of 
mergers which (1) result in diversification of mar- 
kets and lines of products and (2) originate with 
the acquired company. In the first case, not only 
may competition be strengthened, but workers in 
the merged firms may gain the benefits of smaller 
seasonal and cyclical fluctuations in employment. 
Capital resources may be more productively em- 
ployed. In the latter case, the possibility of mer- 
gers may play an important part in the develop- 
ment of small business; it is entirely likely that 
many small business ‘ventures are launched today 
only because the entrepreneurs know that if they 
do not succeed they will always have an oppor- 
tunity to sell on reasonably favorable terms to 
another member of the industry. The tendency to 
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start new businesses might be slowed down if 
everyone thinking of going into business for him- 
self knew that every merger in the future came 
automatically under review by a government 
bureau. 

“In addition, public policy with respect to mer- 
gers must take note of the strength which has 
been added to relatively small firms in such indus- 
tries as banking, textiles and automobiles as a 
result of recent consolidations.” 

It is the conclusion of the committee that to 
preserve the broad framework of a competitive 
economy there must be realistic application of the 
basic antitrust laws in the light of carefully con- 
sidered criteria of competition and monopoly. In 
this context, mergers, as the committee believes, 
undoubtedly can play a useful and stimulating role 
in economic growth and development. 
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FATS IN THE FRYING PAN 


OLLEGES in 10 western states are conduct- 

ing a five-year study of cholesterol and its 
relationship with diseases of the arteries and the 
heart. The cholesterol-forming characteristics of 
fatty foods, vitamins, age, altitude, climate and 
other factors will be explored by project coopera- 
tors. 

At Oregon State College it is announced that 
the studies will concentrate on the roles which 
certain vitamins may play in the body’s use of 
cholesterol. In a part of the study already com- 
pleted, four women were placed on identical diets 
for 30 days to learn how individual differences can 
cause day-to-day changes in the amount of choles- 
terol found in the blood. Results of the college 
studies will be pooled at the end of five years, an 
arrangement that supports the view of most nu- 
tritional scientists that a long research road must 
be travelled before definitive scientific determina- 
tions can be looked for. 

Early attention will be given to the question of 
what foods are cholesterol forming; whether or 
not some persons assimilate more cholesterol from 
diet than other persons, and why more cholesterol 
is formed in some human bodies than in others. 
Defenders and apologists of fatty foods call for 
findings indicating that fat is not the only choles- 
terol culprit, and this, too, will have collegiate 
study. 
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If it is unclear from the foregoing paragraphs 
that four millers and commercial bakers are not 
exactly persona grata to Messrs. Rorty and Nor- 
man, these sentences from Chapter 9 of their book 
may prove illuminating: “Once, according to a 
very old legend, a miller came to the gates of 
heaven looking for his cap, which had blown in- 
side the walls. St. Peter sent him packing, saying, 
‘One who on earth has been a miller tells naught 
but lies afterward. The baker, too, has long been 
the butt of popular slander. ‘When the mayor 
himself is a baker,’ runs an ancient jibe, ‘the 
breads are always small.’ There are dozens of 
stories like these. Many of them are centuries old, 
going back to medieval times when the mill was 
owned by the baron and the miller was employed 
in the dual capacity of tax collector and spy... 
This doubtless explains in some degree the tradi- 
tional unpopularity of the allied crafts of milling 
and baking. It also may help to explain their ex- 
traordinary sensitiveness to criticism, amounting 
in our time almost to a persecution complex.” 
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EUROPE’S ECONOMIC HEALTH 


EPORTING to American audiences on the 
state of Europe’s economic health following 
the costly rehabilitation treatment prescribed un- 
der the Marshall system, Donald F. Heatherington, 
director of the European Division of the National 
Foreign Trade Council, Inc., notes an unexpected 
development. “In certain respects,” he says, ‘the 
European economy is ‘Americanizing’ itself. De- 
veloping this point, he says: 

“There has been a continued growth in demand 
capable of absorbing the goods produced which 
reflects the fact that the European consumer tends 
more and more, like the American consumer, to 
consider an improvement in his standard of living, 
year after year, essential and that he measures 
this improvement by his ability to buy new classes 
of goods. Moreover, the expanding market is com- 
ing to be regarded as the normal and most prob- 
able state of affairs so that manufacturers are con- 
stantly pushing forward in their efforts to. in- 
crease productive capacity. One consequence has 
been a continuing heavy demand for capital and 
a search for new methods and new products. The 
notion or concept of the ever widening market 
also has brought a rediscovery of the value of in- 
novation with all that this implies for the future. 

“Another current has found expression in a 
return to what, for lack of a better term, we may 
call ‘the liberal tradition.’ In effect, this has meant 
the abandonment of controls, restrictions and bar-., 
riers or their reduction to a minimum. It has also 
meant increased reliance on the more orthodox, 
traditional measures of monetary and fiscal man- 
agement to restrain inflation and to preserve eco- 
nomic stability.” 

To some readers of these words a vagrant 
thought will occur at this point: why not apply 
the Marshall Plan to the U.S.A.? 
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A BRIGHT SIDE OF SURPLUS DISPOSAL 
—Critical as Canada may be of the U.S. disposal 
program—and with some justification—we sug- 
gest that there are some desirable features about 
it which may have been overlooked. No small 
part of the surplus grain which has found its way 
abroad has gone to countries which were never 
traditional customers of Canada and whose econ- 
omies have been greatly strengthened as a re- 
sult of the assistance given. At the same time new 
and important markets have been opened up and 
new appetites have been developed for wheat. 
Finally, inasmuch as the North American wheat 
surplus problem is Canada’s problem as much as 
it is that of the U.S.A., any steps, however un- 
palatable at the moment, which will serve to cor- 
rect the over-all surplus situation and to reduce 
carryover stocks on this continent to an absolute 
minimum, cannot help but have a salutary effect in 
the long run. This then, appears to be the situa- 
tion—rather heavily weighted against Canada at 
the moment, perhaps, but not without its brighter 
side.—Searle Grain Co., Ltd. 
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Dr. Joseph E. King, an industrial psychologist, 
says that fringe benefits, including health and wel- 
fare programs, insurance plans, rest periods, paid 
holidays and vacations, pensions and retirement 
plans are now running 43¢ extra per productive 
hour—a little over 19% of payroll, or about $740 
per employee per year. Can there be any doubt 
that the subject is essentially psychological and 
subject to psychic embroidery and interpretation? 
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We live in the wealthiest country in the world. 
We have the highest standard of living, but we 
have neither unlimited wealth nor the capacity to 
provide everyone with everything desired at a 
particular time.—Taxation and Finance Depart- 
ment, Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
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Foreign Commentary... By George E. Swarbreck 





Government Gets 
Out of Business 


At a time when more and more 
reports are received of governments 
everywhere taking an active part in 
what was formerly the preserve of 
the private trade, it is refreshing to 
receive a report of one instance where 
the officials have decided they’ve had 
enough. 

The government of Uganda, Africa, 
has invited offers for the purchase or 
lease of a grain conditioning plant 
which was built in 1952 at a cost of 
about $1 million. The plant lost $224,- 
000 between June, 1954, and August, 
1955. Several members of the legisla- 
tive council, urging the government 
to get out of the conditioning busi- 
ness, say that private trade will be 
able to operate the plant more effi- 
ciently. 

The plant is capable of treating va- 
rious varieties of grain, but corn is 
the most important commodity com- 
ing in for handling. Uganda-grown 
corn has a high moisture content and 
the object of the plant is to reduce 
the moisture so that the grain can 
be stored. 


More Aid Given 
To Pakistan 


The International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, after making liberal pro- 
visions for the supply of new flour 
milling plants for Pakistan, has now 
turned its attention to one of flour’s 
chief competitors in the East—rice. 

ICA has called for tenders covering 
one rice mill with a capacity of 5,500 
to 7,000 lb. of paddy an hour, with 
paddy riddle, two shellers, two paddy 
separators, two whitening cones, and 
with all necessary ancillary equip- 
ment including elevators, drawer, and 
spouting machine to be mounted on 
steel framework. 

The lucky miller, receiving the 
backseesh from the generous Ameri- 
can taxpayers, is H. M. Ibrahim Meah 
& Sons in Chittagong. 


Wheat Give-Aways 
Mit Australia 


J. P. Cass, retiring president of the 
Australian Wheat Growers Federa- 
tion, asserts that Australia’s wheat 
markets have been sharply reduced 
by the U.S. surplus disposal program. 
The program has an unsettling effect 
on the world’s markets. 

Mr. Cass described the U.S. pro- 
gram as a give-away policy which not 
only cuts the volume of wheat sales 
but also affects prices. He cited the 
recent Public Law 480 deal with Bra- 





FLOUR CONSUMPTION 
DECLINES IN U.K. 


The per capita consumption of flour 
in the U.K, has declined 15.4 Ib. since 
1953, according to a reliable estimate. 
In 1953, the figure was 192.7 Ib.; the 
1956 figure has been estimated at 
177.3 Ib. The 1954 figure was 182.4; 
1955 182.4. Total consumption of flour 
in 1953 was 97,527,897 sacks of 100 
lb. each. The figure for 1956 has been 
estimated at 90,681,858 sacks, though 
the 1956 population increased by more 
than half a million in comparison with 
1958. 





zil and said: “This has displaced the 
Argentinian wheat market which now 
will compete with Australian ex- 
ports.” 


Morocco May Ask 
For U.S. Wheat 


Morocco may request the U.S. to 
provide surplus wheat as a gift. Lo- 
custs have ravaged crops and the 
damage is reported as extensive. Add- 
ed to that scourge is a month long 
drouth and the country faces famine. 


Brazil Increases 
Wheat Production 


The official figures for the 1956 
Brazilian wheat crop indicate that 
Brazil’s march toward self-sufficiency 
in wheat continues to progress a lit- 
tle each year. 

According to the government fig- 
ures the 1956 crop attained a total 
of 1,211,789 metric tons. This is 110,- 
000 tons larger than last year’s har- 
vest. 

Present consumption is about 2.3 
million. Brazil is producing about half 
its own needs at the present time. As 
recently as 1954, the Brazilian wheat 
crop was well under one million tons. 


Freneh Barley Sales 
Tied With Wheat 


Instructions issued to France’s of- 
ficial wheat importing agency stipu- 
late that the purchase of overseas 
supplies must be tied to the exporta- 
tion of barley. The first conditions 
laid down demanded that one kilo 


(2.2 lb.) of wheat had to be imported 
against three kilos of barley going 
into export channels. It is possible 
that this proportion will now be re- 
duced to one to two. 

The Syndicate of Semolonia Manu- 
facturers has been expressing its 
wishes in the matter and the views 
of this organization will probably 
carry some weight with the French 
authorities. Involved at the present 
time is the proposed import of about 
140,000 tons of durum from Canada. 


Another FAO 
Committee 


The 24-nation committee on com- 
modity problems of the Food and Ag- 
riculture Organization, a branch of 
the United Nations, has decided to 
set up a special inter-government 
group to deal with problems in the 
world grain economy. 

The recommendation was made by 
a working party which suggested that 
the group should provide information 
on the supply and demand position 
and probable development; promote 
improvement of statistical services; 
collect information and analyze na- 
tional grain policies and their inter- 
national effects and consider market- 
ing problems. 

There are a lot of other bodies do- 
ing the same sort of thing; the pri- 
vate trade has an extensive intelli- 
gence system. There is something to 
be said in support of the critics who 
claim that FAO is nothing more than 
a time wasting, money consuming or- 
ganization that could well be dis- 
banded. 





Canadian Market Men Lack Enthusiasm 
In Face of New Season’s Problems 


WINNIPEG — After one of the. 


roughest winters in the history of 
the Canadian grain trade, marketing 
men are not viewing the start of 
the new growing season with an) 
enthusiasm. This view has been ex- 
pressed in Canadian Grain Com- 
mentary, the weekly market report 


.of Toronto Elevators, Ltd. 


Some measure of the marketing 
difficulties is found in the facts that 
western farmers had just over a bil- 
lion bushels available for addition 
to commercial supplies this crop year, 
that 345 million bushels or 32% of 
this supply have reached primary 
markets and that out of these mar- 
ketings and the commercial carry- 
over, about 353 million bushels have 
been disposed of, at home and abroad, 
the commentary reports. 


Elevators Plugged 


The producer who is accustomed 
to view market possibilities from 
country elevator conditions cannot be 
encouraged. Most country elevators 
are plugged with grain and farmers 
are waiting to deliver more on. ex- 
isting quotas. Statistics reveal that 
there are 286 million bushels of grain 
now stored in the country elevators 
compared with their working capacity 
of about 300 million bushels. West 
Coast and Lakehead elevators are 
also filled nearly to capacity and 
there might be 25 to 30 millions of 
empty space in eastern elevators. 
At present, there is no great hope 
of a brisk season of navigation that 


would alleviate these conditions. Re- 
cently, export sales have been disap- 
pointing; Canadian grain offers are 
over-priced in relation to U.S. and 
Argentine competition. 

Turning to production prospects 
and, speaking generally, the commen- 
tary says that soil moisture condi- 
tions in the west resemble those 
of a year ago, being a little below 
normal. There is a crescent-shaped 
extension of the U.S. drouth along 
the southern border of Saskatchewan 
and this area could spread, if spring 
rains are inadequate. On the whole, 
the big central area of Saskatchewan 
is considerably less fortunate from a 
soil moisture standpoint than Al- 
berta and Manitoba. In these latter 
provinces, moisture indexes are above 
normal. Most of the winter snow 
has melted from the prairies. There 
has been a good run-off and first re- 
ports of field work are coming in. 
An early start on seeding operations 
would be welcome because of a long 
growing season often promotes grain 
quality. 

This is the general picture that the 
grain producers had in view when 
they expressed their intentions to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
about 1957 acreages. The report 
showed a fairly sharp decline in 
wheat acreage with more than com- 
pensating advances in barley. oats 
and flaxseed. The opportunities for 
shifting acreage from wheat to other 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Alfred G. deMeurisse 


SALES MANAGER—Alfred G. de- 
Meurisse has been named New York 
district sales manager of the chem- 
ical division of General Mills, Inc. 
Mr. deMeurisse comes to GMI from 
the Barrett division, Allied Chemi- 
cal and Dye Corp., where he served 
as assistant sales manager in the 
chemical sales department. In _ his 
new position, he will supervise sales 
of GMI Versamid polyamide resins, 
fatty nitrogen compounds, fatty 
acids, fatty methyl esters and sterols 
to eastern and coastal markets. 





More Foreign Trade 
Key to Production 
In Pacific N. W. 


PULLMAN, WASH.—More dollar 
buying power for people around the 
globe could mean a market at good 
prices for all the wheat Washington 
farmers can grow. 

Karl Hobson, Washington State 
College’s extension price specialist, 
made this point in a talk at the re- 
cent South Palouse Soil Conserva- 
tion District rally at the Whelan 
Grange near Pullman. 

Asked by the group to take a 
“look into the future,’ Mr. Hobson 
came up with this forecast: 

Domestic consumption of wheat 
is pretty inelastic. If we want to 
produce wheat at a favorable price, 
we'll have to export a large part of 
it. 

The potential export market for 
wheat is almost unlimited. Ori- 
ental countries would take all the 
soft white wheat the Pacific North- 
west can produce if they had the 
money. 

These countries could get the nec- 
essary dollar buying power through 
more trade with the U.S. or through 
U.S. aid programs. 

Far Eastern countries, given dol- 
lar buying power by U.S. subsidy 
programs, are this year taking wheat 
at the rate of 183 million bushels 
annually. Annual exports at half this 
rate could keep wheat growers in 
business at volume production. 

For the future, the questions are 
these: Will the Oriental countries 
develop industrially and will we al- 
low them to trade with us pretty 
freely? If the answers to these ques- 
tions are ‘“yes’”—then the future for 
wheat producers in the Pacific 
Northwest is indeed bright. 
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JAMES HARRISON DIES 
CHENOA, ILL.—James Alva Har- 
rison, 87, a grain dealer at Chenoa 

for many years, died March 21. 
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Good Flour = Pliable Doughs . . . . Pliable Doughs = Good Sheeting 
Good Sheeting = Good Texture....Good Texture= Increased Sales 








Machining 
Tolerance * 





ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPHS 


Bay State Flours.... 


UNSURPASSED IN UNIFORMITY, TOLERANCE 


Bakers using 100% BAY STATE Flours are producing the finest quality bread 
in their respective markets 
* Before placing your next flour order, get the BAY STATE story! 


—EXCLUSIVELY FOR BAKERS— 


Bay State MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: WINONA, MINNESOTA LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
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A STUDY IN MOTION FLOUR SIFTER IN ACTION 


Sifted through finest silks hundreds of times to make 


Your Baber 


Desewes the Beat 


your flour dazzling white — light and fluffy as a summer 


cloud. Milling perfection in action! 





The Kansas Milling Company 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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After 35 years of retail baking in 
Denver, Colo., Voss Bros. Bakeries 
has merged with Grands-Vemp Co., 
a wholesale specialty baking firm. 
Leroy Sams is president of the new 
firm, and Dan R. Cox is secretary- 
treasurer. Plans are to modernize 
the six Voss Bros. plants under a 
long range improvement program. 


Gene’s Bakery has been opened in 
Shelbyville, Ind., with Mrs. Betty 
George as manager. It will feature 
pizza pies and hot pastries. 

& 

The Emporia Pastry Shop, Em- 
poria, Kansas, closed following a fire 
in January, has reopened, according 
to Harry Zimmerman, operator. 


Al Corris has become manager of 
Allens Bakery, Elkhart, Ind., for- 
merly Roberts Bakery. The bakery 
was purchased a year ago by A. W. 
Corris, who also owns a bakery in 
Valparaiso, Ind. 


Mr. and Mrs. Nathan Marcus, own- 
ers of the Famous Delicatessen, 
Raleigh, N.C., have purchased the 
former Royal Baking Co. retail store 
at 109 S. Wilmington St. 


Among Small Business Administra- 
tion loans recently approved is one 
for Russell Lichtenwalter to operate 
a bakery in Lexington, Neb. The loan 
was valued at $7,000. 

& 


Green-Freedman Co., Boston, bak- 
ers of rye bread and rolls, have 
moved to 75 Old Colony Ave., after 
50 years in the same location. 


The Connecticut Pie Baking Co., 
Inc., has purchased the McCarthy 
Pie Co. at Springfield, Mass. 

é 

A self-service bakery and delicates- 
sen has been opened by the Long 
Bakery in the new Gentilly Woods 
Shopping Center, New Orleans. 


& 
The Wonder Bakery, 2160 West 
Tenth Ave., Gary, Ind., recently 


opened its new hostess room which 





Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 
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Tying ng the Baker’s Doorbell 


will be made available to civic 
groups. The room seats about 60 
persons. 
= 
Balduf Bakeries, Toledo, Ohio, re- 


cently opened its 13th store in the 
Great Eastern Shopping Center on 





Woodville Rd., according to Charles 
D. Hatherly, secretary-treasurer and 
general manager. 
a 
Service awards to 5, 10, 15 and 20- 
year employees of the Alfred Nickles 
Baking Co., Navarre, Ohio, were hon- 
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ored at the company’s 2nd annual 
award night dinner. Present to extend 
congratulations were Ernest Nickles, 
president; M. J. MacNab, vice presi- 
dent; David Gardner, general man- 
ager, and William P. Smailes, per- 
sonnel manager. 


Edward Morgan and Jack Sanford 
have taken over the ownership of 
the Dixie Cream Donut Shop, Cham- 
paign, Ill. 

fe 

Akre’s Dutch Oven at Nisswa, 

Minn., plans to build a new building 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 














for ALL your Hour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 


COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 














versatile yeaut 





Thats why, with Bokers— 
FLEISCHMANN is First 


Versatite Fleischmann’s Yeast raises and 
conditions either sweet yeast dough or bread 
dough to make your products look better and 
taste better Helps build your reputation with 


every item you sell. 








Hine sweat goods demand 


Consult your 
Fleischmann man about the 


additional benefits you can get—in 


Merchandising aid and Production help 
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to replace the one destroyed by fire 
last August. 
3 


Doubek Cookie Co., Berwyn, IIL, 
will build a new plant on a new 
three-acre site at 25th Ave. and Cer- 
mak Rd., Broadview. 


+ 
The Federal Bakery, Cut Bank, 
Mont., has completed installation of 
a new heavy duty mixer, according 
to Jack Willis, owner. 


The Heights Home Bakery has 
been opened at 4012 Central Ave., 
Minneapolis, by Mr. and Mrs. Ray 
DeShaw and their son. The new bak- 
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ery combines the facilities and serv- 
ices of the former Grant’s Home 
Bakery, 4008 Central Ave., and the 
former Heights Home Bakery, 916 
40th Ave. N.E., both of which have 
been closed. 

é 


The Vicksburg (Miss.) Bakery, 
owned by Hubert Miller, has been 
sold to Mr. and Mrs. Otis Kaak of 
Chicago. Mr. and Mrs. Kaak oper- 
ated a bakery at 63rd and Harper 
Sts., Chicago, for 23 years. 

S 


Richter’s Bakery, founded in 1882 
by William L. Richter, San Antonio, 
Texas, last month celebrated its 75th 


anniversary. The firm also operates 
bakeries in Austin and Corpus 
Christi. 

& 


Announcement has been made of 
the incorporation of Merrymac Bak- 
eries and Caterers, Inc., 510 Leesburg 
Pike, Falls Church, Va. James P. 
McDonald is named as president and 
principal stockholder. 


A business name has been filed in 
the Erie County, N.Y., clerk’s office 
for Helen’s Bakery, 850 Sycamore 
St., Buffalo, by Helen Bodnar. 

c 


A court order has been granted at 
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* MUGHT 2 POUNDS prso nero 207°" 








NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
Chanin Building 
122 East 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


FRANK J. HALE, President 


EASTERN DIVISION OFFICE: 


45-54 37th Street 
Long Island City 
New York 


WESTERN DIVISION OFFICE: 


Pure Oil Building 
35 E. Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Ill. 


PLANTS: Belleville, N. J. ¢ Crystal Lake, Ill. 


You can order all these essential bakery products 


National Bakers Malt Syrup 
National Bakers Dry Malt 
National Enrichment Tablets 
National Yeast Food 
National Puff Paste 


National Bakers Compressed Yeast 


National Active Dry Yeast 
National Baking Powder 
National Baking Cream 
National Bakers Margarine 


National 7-in-1 

Armour Cloverbloom Frozen Whole Eggs 
Armour Cloverbloom Frozen Egg Whites 
Armour Cloverbloom Armtex 

Armour Cloverbloom Sugared Yolks 
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Hoquiam, Wash., permitting the Hol- 
sum Baking Co. to discontinue oper- 
ations. The court has approved leas- 
ing of the bulidings and land to Art 
Veldkamp for six months and sale 
of the supplies to Mr. Veldkamp. 
® 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry L. Greenspon 
have opened a shop to be known as 
the Cake Box in the new Baldwin 
Shopping Center, Titusville, Fla. 
9 


Asbjorn Gade, a native of Den- 
mark, has opened the Danish Bakery 
at 1541 S. Monroe St., Tallahassee, 
Fla. 

Q@ 


Clarence W. Engel has purchased 
the City Bakery at Gettysburg, S.D. 
Mr. Engel has been an employee of 
the bakery for 11 years. 


A new bakery with 2,400 sq. ft. 
of area will be opened in North Hills 
Village, Ohio, and will specialize in 
Hungarian pastries, cheese cakes and 
other specialty baked foods. 


A fire at the Basso Baking Co., 
701 Castelar St., Los Angeles, re- 
cent'y did considerable damage to the 
building and contents. 

e 

Joseph Hemmer, Ca'‘edonia, Minn, 
has announced plans to open a bak- 
ery in La Crescent, Minn. Mr. Hem- 
mer has operated a bakery at Cale- 
donia for 11 years, and plans to run 
the La Crescent business in conjunc- 
tion with it. 


Glen Loken, owner of Loken’s 
Bakery, Aurora, Minn., has purchased 
the Biwabik (Minn.) Home Bakery 
from the former owner, John Krog- 
stad. 

e 


The Wadena (Minn.) Bakery has 
been relocated in larger quarters, 
according to Reuben Terras, the 
owner. 

@ 

McKenzie’s Pastry Shoppes, New 
Orleans, has opened a bakery in the 
Crescent Airline Shopping Center. 
The firm now operates 12 shops in 
the New Orleans area. 





Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. 








DAVID HARUM 
BAKERS FLOUR 


From Nebraska’s 
Choice Winter Wheat 


LEXINGTON MILL & ELEV. CO. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Uake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats. 











Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 
Plain or Self Rising 
VOIGT MILLING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 











You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Milla Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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A complete variety of flours—backed by 
I ilities r 


complete facilities gear 


GOOCH'S BEST 
entica 
Performance & LO U R S 


to meet 


GOOCH MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. ge —— 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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AMERICAN FLOURS, Inc. 
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Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, marking 
each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 37 for a check against the 
correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 is 


passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. To produce whole milk bread 
when no whole liquid milk or whole 
milk solids are available, to each 100 
lb. of flour used, 5 Ib. of non fat milk 


solids and 3 lb. of butter should be 
used in order to meet the govern- 
ment standard. 


2. Frozen eggs should be thawed 


by placing the cans in a tank with 
cold running water to obtain the 
best results. 

3. Bakers sometimes make their 
own baking powder by mixing thor- 
oughly 1 lb. baking soda, % Ib. 
cream of tartar or cream of tartar 
substitute and % lb. starch. 

4. When a large amount of steam 
is used in the oven for baking bread, 
the crust on the loaves will be more 
tender than when a small amount of 
steam is used. 

5. Baking powder is not used in 
making angel food cakes. 

6. Most bakers use a strong first 
clear flour in. making their rye bread. 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR 


SEVENTY-NINE YEARS 








FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


We are friendly folks and—here in the midst 
of the world's biggest wheat area—we get 
right down to the "grass roots'' on wheat 
quality. That gives us first choice of the 
best baking wheats in this neighborhood. 
That's why so many leading bakers make 
HUNTER flours their ''first choice," too. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO, 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 
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7. Puff paste margarine is some- 
times used in butter cream icing, 
replacing part of the butter, to give 
the icing a firmer body. 

8. Pastry flour should not be used 
in roll and coffee cake doughs be- 
cause the baked products will be 
tougher than when all bread flour 
is used. 

9. When using corn starch in 
making custard pie filling; best re- 
sults are obtained by pre-cooking 
the starch with part of the sugar 
and milk. 


10. The temperature of shorten- 
ing in making cakes should be about 
70 to 75° F. for the best results. 


11. As hard wheat flour is lower 
in pricé- than soft wheat flour, there 
is no objection to using it in making 
sponge cakes. 

12. A stiff batter is usually the 
cause for cream puffs having hollow 
bottoms. 


13. A good non-sticky glaze for 
rolls, coffee cakes and fruit cakes 
can be made by bringing to a boil 
1 qt. corn syrup (glucose) and 1 
pint water. 

14. The cupping on the bottom of 
pan bread can usually be eliminated 
by having three or four small holes 
punched in the bottom of the pans. 

15. Vinegar is often used in bread 
doughs as a mold preventive. 

16. The crust on twisted bread is 
tougher than that of straight pan 
bread. 

17. When a hand-cut cooky dough 
is slack and hard to roll out, it is a 
good idea to add flour to tighten it. 

18. A “Royal Icing” is a butter 
cream icing used for decorating 
cakes. 

19. Liquid buttermilk will con- 
tain about .6 to .7% acetic acid. 

20. Ginger snap doughs are some- 
times aged for a week, or longer, to 
produce a better flavor after they 
are baked. 





Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











Super Chief 


High Protein Flour 
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‘The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
10008 0. (em oer 


Duluth, Minnesota 





Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS 
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YULE MOUNTAINS NEAR MARBLE / The COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. General Offices: Denver, Colorado 
fore] mo} -7\ ste) ‘ 








What sells baked foods? jo. 51 series 


“MR. PILLSBURY” 
AT YOUR SERVICE 


The Pillsbury bakery salesman funnels 
valuable information from many specialized 











departments to bakers everywhere 





Procurement question? Count on your Pillsbury sales- 
man to advise you wisely on when to buy and how 
long to book for. He’s backed by Pillsbury’s Business 
Analysis Department—specialists who constantly 
analyze data from all parts of the country to keep 
abreast of trends. This data includes information on 
crops, industry conditions and price fluctuations. 
These business specialists keep your “‘Mr. Pillsbury” 
fully informed at all times. 
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Production problem? The baker can ask the salesman 
(his own “Mr. Pillsbury’) for help from a technical 
serviceman. These baking specialists are constantly visit- 
ing bakeries across the U.S., helping solve problems, 
observing new trends. 


. 


"New Crop” trouble? Talk to the Pillsbury salesman. He’ll demon- 
strate how Pillsbury’s constant testing, careful wheat blending 
and special crop transition program have eliminated new year 
variations in many bakers’ production. He’s confident . . . because 
Pillsbury Quality Control backs him all the way. 


Want new sales, product ideas? Other specialists behind the Pills- 
bury salesman develop and test new products for bakers, design 
colorful sales aids, come up with new promotional events. Count 


on the salesman, too, for help in tailoring the promotion to your Too much work, too few hands? Maybe a bakery mix 
bakery. It’s all part of the complete service every Pillsbury is the answer. The Pillsbury salesman has an interesting 
salesman offers to help bakers sell more . . . and sell profitably. story on how production problems can be eased through 
Truly “Mr. Pillsbury” is constantly at your service. use of mixes. Pillsbury produces a complete line of pre- 


cision-blended mixes at Springfield—in one of the most 
modern plants of its kind in the world. 
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... Your partner in building sales 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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product of perfect fermentation 
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Good Bread is the 























STAN-EX—a high quality egg yolk replace- 
ment product for sweet rolls, coffee cakes, 
doughnuts, cookies and partially baked goods. 


STAN-WHITE — stabilized powdered egg 
whites, for angel foods, layer cakes, cook- 
ies, icings, pie fillings, meringues, marsh- 
ite] (ohv ame lale Moh isl 1am ce) ol ol Lule 


Truly —a remarkable pair! 











DISTRIBUTED BY 


STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


1009 CENTRAL ST., KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 





A FEW CHOICE TERRITORIES AVAIL 
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| Worth looking Into 


New Produets 
New Services 
| New Literature 


This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 


Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 






panying coupon to obtain the desired information. 


Syrup Booklet 


A new 57-page baking formulary 
entitled “Sweetose Corn Syrup in 
Bread, Rolls, Buns” has been pre- 
pared by the A. E. Staley Manufac- 
turing Co. The booklet gives com- 
plete data on corn syrups and their 
use in fermented doughs, together 
with 32 tested formulas for these 
applications. Helpful information is 
also included on cost analyses and 
on bakery installations of automatic 
bulk handling equipment. Check No. 
4001 on the coupon and mail it to 
secure the booklet. 


No. 4002—Vibrator 


A new leatherette-bound 36-page 
catalog on ‘Peterson Vibrolators” 
for industrial applications is avail- 
able on request, according to officials 
of the Martin Engineering Co. The 
catalog describes in detail, pictor- 
ially and editorially, the action of 
the all-directional, high-speed vibra- 
tor used for the movement of granu- 
lar matter. Each of the models is 
shown in photograph with descrip- 


tion of characteristics and applica- 
tions. Specifications and perform- 
ance data are listed. A variety of 
suggested mountings are illustrated. 
The catalog will be sent without 
charge. Check No. 4002 on the cou- 
pon, clip and mail it to this publica- 
tion. 


No. 4004—Band-Side 
Cleaner 


A new development, the Gopher 
Band-Side Cleaner, is announced by 
Gopher Grinders, Inc. Attached to 
band slicing machines with the same 
brackets as the Gopher Band-Edge 
Sharpener, and available with or 
without brackets, the Gopher Band- 
Side Cleaner is claimed to remove 
from the slicing band sides the gum- 
ming ordinarily associated with the 
slicing of breads containing honey, 
molasses, or other sticky substances, 
but often oecurring with other 
breads as well. It also is said to pre- 
vent clogged band guides and drum 
buildup which slow down production. 
Check No. 4004 on the coupon, clip 
and mail it to secure complete de- 
tails. 
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Send me information on the items marked: 


C1 No. 4001—Corn Syrup Booklet 
] No. 4002—Vibrator 

O No. 4003—Fungicidal Paint 

OO] No. 4004—Band-Side Cleaner 
O No. 4005—Doughnut Fryer 
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CLIP OUT—FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE—- FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE)— MAIL 





FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT No. 2 


(Sec. 34.9, 
P.L. & R.) 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN, 

















BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 
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Reader Service Dept. 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 


‘The Northwestern Miller 


_ P. O. Box 67, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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No. 4003—Fungiecidal 
Paint 

Charles Bowman & Co. has pre- 
pared new literature on its product, 
“Fungi-Chek,” a non-toxic fungici- 
dal vinyl latex paint that is said to 
produce a permanently _ bacteria- 
proof, fungus-proof surface. It is 
recommended for plaster, fiber 
boards, concrete, metal or wood. A 
two-color brochure presents a list of 
micro-organisms against which the 
paint film is claimed to possess bac- 
tericidal and fungicidal properties. 
Copies of the literature are avail- 
able by checking [No. 4003 on the 
coupon and mailing it to this publi- 
cation. 


No. 4005—Doughnut 
Fryer 

J. C. Pitman & Sons, Inc., has de- 
signed for those who want less cabi- 
net depth with maximum frying ca- 
pacity, the model 26 Frialator which 
turns out “all types of doughnuts, 
crullers and bakery-fried products at 
low cost.” Among the new features 
contained in the model 26 are: 
“Drain valve at outside front of fry- 





er which drains fat completely, elim- 
inating messy siphoning. Sturdy 


nickel-plated one-piece submerger 
screen, with cool safety-grip handle, 
which locks in down position when 
in use; a new adjustable catch holds 
submerger firmly in upright position 
when not in use. A new device called 
a false-back, used when submerger 
is idle, keeps doughnuts from lodg- 
ing in submerger opening. New easi- 
ly-adjustable drain board with double 
adjustment for exact drainage angle, 
folds over as cover when fryer is 
not in use. Splash-back prevents fat 
from splashing on wall. Oval-shaped 
flue collar needs no adapter.” Secure 
complete details by checking No. 4005 
on the coupon and mailing it. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues and 
information about them may still be 
obtained by jotting the appropriate 
number on the coupon and furward- 
ing it to this magazine. 

No. 3941—Icing and filling deposi- 
tor, Mallet & Co., Inc. 

No. 3942—Vacuum and floor main- 
tenance equipment, Premier Co. 

No. 3948—Bakery pad, Panhandler 
Division, Sanitary Bag Co. 

No. 3944——Rib-foil aluminum cups, 
Basca Manufacturing Co. 

No. 3945—White milo starches for 
fruit pie fillings, Corn Products Sales 
Co. 

No. 3946—Paste for macaroons and 
macaroon-filled cakes and candies, 
Henry Heide, Inc. 

No. 394%7—Revolving display unit, 
Vue-More Corp. 

No. 3948—Repair of food handling 
equipment, American Solder & Flux 
Co. 

No. 3949—Sterile conditioning sys- 
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tem for liquid sugar tanks, D. Wil- 
liam Fuller Co. 

No. 3950—Packaging 
Hinde & Dauch. 

No. 3951—Icing product, S. Gum- 
pert. Co., Inc. 

No. 3952—Price information and 
details of route selling book, My- 
croft Press. 

No. 39583—Band edge _ sharpener, 
Gopher Grinders, Inc. 

No. 3954—Fruit pie filling formu- 
las, Corn Products Sales Co. 

No. 3955—Floor polisher and 
scrubber, Advance Floor Machine Co. 

No. 3956—Fruit pie filling thick- 
ener, National Starch Products, Inc. 

No. 3957—Sheeter - moulder, Mo- 
line, Ince. 

No. 3958—Flavor periodical, Mag- 
nus, Mabee and Reynard, Inc. 

No. 3959—Dispensing pump for 15- 
65 gal. drums, Multi-Meter Corp. 

No. 3960—Plant cleaning device, 
Oakite Products, Inc. 

No. 3961—Steel belt conveyors, 
Sandvik Steel, Inc. 

No. 3962—Bulk car brush, Fuller 
Brush Co. 

No. 3964—Border - printed display 
doily, Harvey Paper Products Co. 

No. 3965—Rack-type automatic 
proof box, Read Standard Corp. 

No. 3966—Bakery sanitation book- 
let, Oakite Products, Inc. 

No. 3967—Two film- grade poly- 
ethylene resins, Bakelite Co., divi- 
sion of Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp. 

No. 3968—Technical manual on 
bread wrapping, Waxed Paper Mer- 
chandising Council. 

No. 3970—Finger tip bowl] control, 
Triumph Manufacturing Co. 

No. 3971—Bag opening and loading 
machine, Errich International Corp. 

No. 3972—Food plant insecticide, 
Huge Co., Inc. 

No. 3973—Shortening product, An- 
derson, Clayton & Co. 

No. 3974—Diet booklet, Sugar In- 
formation, Inc. 

No. 3975—Bread slicing handbook, 
Gopher Grinders, Inc. 

No. 3976—Bag closure labels, Kwik 
Lok Corp. 

No. 3977—Liquid sugars, Refined 
Syrups & Sugars, Inc. 

No. 3978—Six design suggestions 
for Easter cake decorations, Westco 
Products. 

No. 3979—Dried torula yeast, Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co. 

No. 3980—Flour dump-sifter for 
bagged flour, Read Standard Divi- 
sion, Capitol Products Corp. 

No. 3981—Electric street truck, 
Cleveland Vehicle Co. 

No. 3982—Roll moulder panner, 
Read Standard Division, Capitol 
Products Corp. 

No. 3983—Refrigeration, Foster Re- 
frigerator Corp. 

No. 3984—Production freezers, Re- 
frigeration Corporation of America. 

No. 3985—Aluminum foil wrap, 
Shellmar-Betner Flexible Packaging 
Division, Continental Can Co. 

No. 3986—Bread wrapper, Nashua 
Corp. 

No. 3987—Food grade antioxidant, 
Eastman Chemical Products, Inc. 

No. 3988—Circular on pH meter, 
Photovolt Corp. 

No. 4056—Bulk flour weigher, To- 
ledo Scale Co. 

No. 5508—Embezzlement controls, 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. 

No. 5527—Vacuum cleaner, Bur- 
rows Equipment Co. 

No. 5519—I nsecticide for use 
around foodstuffs, J. I. Holcomb 
Manufacturing Co., Inc. 

No. 6505—Emergency light unit, 
General Scientific Equipment Co. 


booklet, 
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Company Develops Device to 


Speed Flow of 


OGDEN — The development of a 
new device for the delivery of liquid 
sugar to the baking industry and 
other processors of food and bever- 
ages has been announced by the 
Amalgamated Sugar Co. 

Key to the new system, which 
may be adapted to other bulk prod- 
ucts, is a portable metal converter, 
a dissolving device—which makes it 
possible to blend bulk granulated 
beet sugar and water to the custo- 
mer’s exact specifications while the 
sugar is unloaded from bulk rail car 
or truck into the plant. 

Prior to the development of the 
converter, which Amalgamated has 
named the “Liquilizer,” delivery of 
liquid sugar over distances of more 
than 100 miles was impractical be- 
cause liquid sugar consists of about 
one-third water. Paying freight on 
water is prohibitive. 

According to Frank N. Rawlings, 
director of research and co-inventor 
of the Liquilizer, food processors are 
saving 5 to 40¢ cwt. of sugar used, 
depending upon their previous meth- 





CODING AND MARKING 
“Code dating and marking machines for the flour 
milling and baking industries. Coding bread wrap- 
pers, celloph and ges, etc., our specialty. 
Write for information on a specific problem 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 
3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, HMlinois 











For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 








Liquid Sugar 


od of handling bagged sugar. The 
savings are derived by elimination 
of in-plant sugar handling, spillage 
and housekeeping. An _ additional 
15¢ cwt. is saved by using bulk beet 
sugar rather than bagged sugar, 
said Mr. Rawlings. 

Mr. Rawlings said that the Liq- 
uilizer system assures the utmost in 


sanitation because it is entirely 
closed and automatic, in spite of 
being simple and without moving 


parts to require constant attention. 
Installations have been built by 
Amalgamated at Ogden, Utah and 
Seattle, Wash., to serve processors 
of baked foods, canned goods, candy 
and other products in those areas. 
Mr. Rawlings said that the use of 
liquid sugar has been on the increase 
during the past five years, until now 
15% of all sugar used in the USS. 
is converted to liquid form. 
Amalgamated plans to make the 
new system available to other sugar 
companies in about one year under 
a nominal licensing arrangement. 
The 25-lb. converter—or dissolving 
device—fastens to the unloading 
flange of any rail car or truck used 
for sugar hauling, and permits a 
steady stream of granulated sugar 
to fall by gravity into a metered 
stream of water. The water is 
pumped into a storage tank at the 
customer’s plant and then recircu- 
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Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS. IND , U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 














lated to gather more sugar until the 
desired solution is obtained. 

In this manner a 140,000-lb. rail 
carload of sugar can be unloaded 
and converted into liquid sugar in 
about five hours. 

Cost of installing the system—in- 
cluding two 15,000 gallon storage 
tanks to hold the liquid sugar re- 
sulting from a 140,000-lb. delivery of 
dry bulk beet sugar—ranges from 
$16,000 to $18,000. 

Experience shows that the instal- 
lation is economical for any user re- 
quiring the equivalent of 10,000 
hundred-pound bags of sugar a year, 
and will pay for itself in from two 
to five years, depending upon the 
volume of sugar used and the size 
of the original installation. 

In addition to its significant use 
in the sugar and food industries, the 
Liquilizer can be utilized in delivery 
of many other commodities shipped 
in bulk granulated form (salt for 
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SUGAR “LIQUILIZER” — This de- 
vice held by Frank N. Rawlings, re- 
search director of Amalgamated 
Sugar Co., is the “Liquilizer” de- 
scribed in the accompanying story. It 
bolts to the bottom of a hopper 
sugar car. 


example). In a recent test, d-am- 
monium phosphate was successfully 
converted to liquid fertilizer. 
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of distinctive 
flavor and texture 
MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 








KEEP THIS 
UNDER YOUR HAT: 






WE SUPPORT 
WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 








QUAKER BAKERS FLOUR is specially 
designed for the specific needs of the mod- 


ern baker. Costing no more than ordinary 


flours, this highest-quality short-patent 


flour has the versatility to create superior 


results in every bakery item you produce. 


Call... Write... or Wire fo: 


. The Quaker Oats Company 
Chicago, U.S.A. 


Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa ¢ St. Joseph, Mo. ¢ Sherman, Texas 
and Los Angeles, California 











“ROCK RIVER” COREL ODGETT’S” RYE stcxwuear 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











La Grange Flours 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the three quarters of 
a century and more of their operation. 












This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


on eRnd LA GRANGE MILLS 


FLOURS RED WING, MINNESOTA 
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WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 
facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 


‘THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,skEaTTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 82 Beaver Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 











“Best Out West”’ ‘‘Diamond D”’’ 
“Red Chief”’ **Wheats Best’’ 


Four Top Notch Spring Wheat Flours 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, Wyo. 





























POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


Many Bakers have found that 
POLAR BEAR has no superior 
in building a quality loaf. You 
can keep your quality high all 
the time with this famous flour. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~-1899 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 28 











1. False. To meet the govern- 
ment standard it is necessary that 
6 lb. of non fat milk solids and 3 Ib. 
butter be used. 


2. True. The tank should be 
equipped with a cold water inlet and 
an outlet. The eggs should be thor- 
oughly mixed by stirring after they 
have been defrosted. 

3. False. One lb. cream of tar- 
tar or cream of tartar substitute, 
14 lb. of soda and % lb. of starch 
should be used. 


4. False. When a large amount 
of steam is used in the oven, there 
is a tendency for the crust to be 
toughened due to the gelatinization 
of the starch in the dough. 


_ 


5. False. It is sometimes used in 
making angel food cakes by bakers 


using depositing machines. This is 
done to counteract the punishing 


effect of the machines. Sometimes a 
small amount of water is added to 
the formula to produce a more moist 
and tender cake. The addition of a 
small amount of baking powder helps 
to keep up the volume. 

6. True. A wheat flour for. this 
purpose should possess very good 
protein quality to make a dough with 
the maximum elasticity and gas-re- 
taining characteristics. 


7. True. Puff paste margarine 
has a melting point of about 112- 
115° F. and butter melts at about 


85-88° F. Margarine of this type also 
has a tougher body. By using a com- 
bination of puff paste margarine and 
butter in the icing the softening 
point of the icing is raised, giving it 
a firmer body. This is quite helpful 
during the summer months. 

8. False. Pastry flour is made 
from soft wheat. It is quite often 
used in these types of doughs in or- 
der to produce a more tender prod- 
uct. The protein content in a pastry 
flour is lower than in a hard or bread 
flour. 

9. True. By using this  proce- 
dure, the filling and crust will be 
improved. The starch will not settle 
to the bottom of the filling during 
baking, eliminating sogginess, of the 
crust. The cooked starch should be 
cooled before it is added to the bal- 
ance of the ingredients for the cus- 
tard filling. 

10. True. When the temperature 
is lower than this, longer creaming 
time is necessary to obtain the pro- 
per volume in the cakes. When warm- 





Wisconsin Rye Flour 
We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


FRANK JAEGER MILLING Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 








PRESTON-SHAFFER 


MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
Established 1865 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour a Specialty 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc, 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 
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er than 75° F., the creaming time 
should be decreased. Considering 
that very few bakers have control 
over the temperature in the cake 
shop, it is surprising to find the fine 
quality cakes being produced. Proper 


manipulation is undoubtedly a big 
reason for this. 
11. False. Bread flour would 


produce a tougher cake, which would 
be objectionable. 

12. False. Too soft a batter is 
generally the cause for cream puffs 
having hollow bottoms. 

13. True. Some bakers add a 
small amount of flavor after it has 


been boiled. Sometimes a little color 
is also added. 

14. True. This procedure usually 
eliminates the trouble. 

15. False. It is not used as a 
mold preventive. It is at times used 
as a rope preventive. Rope is a dis- 
ease in bread. 

16. True. The use of more sugar 
and shortening will help to decrease 
this tendency. Using up to 3% potato 
flour, based on the weight of the 
flour in the formula, will also help 
to tenderize the crust. 

17. False. When only flour is 
added, the dough is made leaner pro- 
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ducing a tougher cookie. The spread 
will also be decreased. The addition 
of sugar with the flour will work 
satisfactorily. This additional sugar 
should be about 60-75% based on 
the weight of the flour that is added. 

18. False. A “Royal Icing’ does 
not contain any fat. It is usually 
composed of powdered sugar, egg 
whites or meringue powder, salt and 
cream of tartar or a substitute. It 
is mainly used for decorating pur- 
poses. Upon drying, this icing be- 
comes very hard and brittle. After 
the icing is made, it must be kept 
covered with a damp cloth so that it 





Since 1928 
Valuable BROLITE Ingredients 


...for Bakers 

















Rye Sours 

For outstanding 
rye bread volume, 
flavor improved 
grain—simplified 
production. Sev- 


en types avail- 
able. 


O. B. 
Stabilizer 
A convenient 
thickener for 
stabilizer and 
Meringue Top- 
pings, Icings, 
Glazes, Butter 
Cream, etc. 








Conditions 
dough for per- 
fect fermenta- 
tion. Extends tol- 
erance of dough. 
Whitens crumb 
color. 








Vita-Plus White PY i 


Culture 


ee 
eo 


got? 
> a 


Brosoft 


A tenderizing agent 
with high powers of 
emulsification and 
dispersion. Contains 
Mono- and Di-Gly- 
cerides, Lecithin and 
associated Phospha- 
tides (vegetable 
emulsifier). 


Brolite 


For better flavor 
Cakes, Cookies, 


5 types of 


of buttered culture. 


in 
Sweet 
Yeast Doughs, Icings, etc. 
different 
strengths and percentages 












White and Cocoa 














Pie Dough 
Culture 


Makes a drier 
dough with 
improved ma- 
chining quali- 
ties. Produces 
a rich, flaky 
crust with improved color. Re- 
duces tendency to soakage in 
crusts. 













Fudge Bases 

For Hi-Gloss, Flat type and 
Butter Cream icings of bet- 
ter flavor, easier handling. 
KHeconomical, 


Other Brolite products include SUPERSHORT with the all-vegetable emulsifier 


Demonstrations by our trained bakery technicians available in your shop 


THE BROLITE COMPANY 


2921 S. Haskell Ave. 
Dallas 23, Texas 


225 Fourth Ave. . 
New York City 3, N.Y. 


621 Minna St. 
San Francisco 1, Calif. 


Inc. 


518 First Ave., North’ 686 Greenwood Ave., N.E. 
Seattle 9, Wash. 


Atlanta 6, Ga. 


Main Office: 2542 Elston Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois 
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does not crust over, thereby causing 
a lot of trouble by not working 
through the decorating tubes smooth- 
ly. 

19. False. Liquid buttermilk will 
contain about .5 to .7% lactic acid. 
Powdered buttermilk contains from 
5 to 7%. As manufacturers of pow- 
dered buttermilk control the acidity, 
it has been found that by using this 
type more uniform results will be 
obtained by the baker. 

20. True. It is a general opinion 
that the flavor is improved due to 
the ginger, molasses and other flav- 
ors blending to a greater extent dur- 
ing the aging of the doughs. 
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Dr. Joseph G. Heck, 
Bacteriologist, Joins 
Research Staff of AIB 


CHICAGO—Bacteriological studies 
conducted by the American Institute 
of Baking will be the responsibility of 
Dr. Joseph G. Heck, who recently 
joined the Institute research staff. 

The major current bacteriological 
study is one of the projects financed 
by a grant from the Max C. Fleisch- 
mann Foundation. It is titled “The 
Evaluation of Possible Routes of Con- 
tamination of Commercially Produced 


Cream-Custard Pastry with Food 
Poisoning Bacteria.” 

The purpose of the AIB study of 
cream-custard pastry is to assist 
bakers in the production of safe 
cream-filled pastries of good quality. 
The project involves the study of 
the relationship of ingredients, pro- 
duction methods, environment, and 
other factors to the bacteriological 
quality of the finished product. Pre- 
liminary findings have been published 
in AIB Bulletin 84, July, 1955, ‘““Prac- 
tices Designed to Prevent the Growth 
of Food Poisoning Bacteria in Me- 
ringues,” and AIB Bulletin 85, Sep- 
tember, 1955, “Practices Designed to 





“Life is just a bowl of cherries” for the baker who makes his bread with Wytase. It 
helps to lighten his production load and improves the quality of his bread. 

The natural enzymes in Wytase make it easier to catch the dough at its peak of 
flavor because they extend mixing tolerance. Wytase is an important flavor factor 
in making bread . . . bread that is good to see—good to eat—a pleasure to sell. 








WYTASE EXTENDS. 
MIXING TOLERANCE 


Farinograph charts in full 
size showing Wytase mixing 
tolerance ore available. 





REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


the J. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 
natural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 


made with 


DOUGH WHITENER | 
WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 





WHITE BREAD 
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Dr. Joseph G. Heck 


Prevent the Growth of Food Poison- 
ing and Spoilage Bacteria in Cream- 
Type Fillings.” 

Dr. Heck received his M.S. and 
Ph.D. in bacteriology at Pennsylvania 
State University, and his BS. in biolo- 
gy at Villanova (Pa.) University. The 
research for his dissertation con- 
cerned yeasts that are important in 
the ripening of certain cheeses. He 
has also been a contributor to several 
papers on factors affecting the qual- 
ity of frozen foods. 
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RAISIN TONNAGE UP 

FRESNO, CAL.— January §ship- 
ments of raisins from California to 
the trade in the U.S. and Canada 
totaled 11,250 tons, up 1,522 tons 
from the January, 1956, total. Bulk 
shipments for January totaled 5,175 
tons, 848 tons more than the 1956 
figure. Packaged raisins totaled 4,553 
tons, up 674 tons from January, 1956. 
The figures were released by Gerald 
W. Jones, manager of the California 
Raisin Advisory Board. 
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TS Wi) J. Jennison Co. 


"A World of Quality and Service” 


576 Grain Exchange, Mi polis 15, Minn. 
Telephone FEderal 2-8637 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 

















Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








‘“*“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











STAR OF THE WEST 

‘: : ¢: Oneof the Best : :: 

MILLING COMPANY 

NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 
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~~ No hand can sense the temperature like a thermometer. Yet many mills 
still depend on the ‘‘feel”’ of the flour to decide whether the grind is too hot or too 
cool and granulation too fine or too coarse. 


Atkinson wanted to be more accurate, so sensitive thermometers were placed 
over and under the rollers. Now we don’t grab a handful of flour and guess—a dial 
tells exactly what the grinding temperature is. A quick and precise adjustment 
keeps it cool and efficient. We’ve found that temperature control pretty well 
supplants personal judgment in milling just as it has in baking. 


This is another plus offered by the most advanced mill in the country today 
—a plus that helps add up to flour uniformity. 


Don’t take less than you can get from Atkinson. 
ITs 


Everybody talks uniformity... ATKINSON delivers it €BIN 


— 








ATKINSON FLOUR FOR BAKERS ONLY ...MINNEAPOLIS 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Mread is the 
Staff of Lite” 


GIBRALTAR KANSAS BEST 


Flour Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 
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WESTERN STAR'S BULK FLOUR PLANT 


THE PROCESS OF CONVERTING THE MILLING INDUSTRY 
FROM SACKED TO BULK REQUIRES MODERN BULK FLOUR 
STORAGE AND HANDLING FACILITIES TO REPLACE THE 


OLD SACKED STORAGE WAREHOUSES. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 




















Although we have one of the newest flour mills in the 
United States, we have just completed a new 
remodernization program. Result—increased sanita- 
tion—increased efficiency—increased capacity. 


Our capacity was increased more than 50%. As a 
result, we welcome inquiries from quality-minded 
bakers who prefer a short patent mellow spring 
wheat flour. 


TRISTATE MILLING CO. nosis ci, s. oa. 




















“Golden loa fFLour 


Milled from choice spring wheat 
under modern laboratory super- 
vision for particular bakers—aged 


—aerated—bulk or sack loading. 


In Business for 56 Years 


TENNANT & HOYT CO. 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 
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Kansas and Nebraska 
Wheat Samples Used 
In Milling Study 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Nine 
wheat samples grown in Kansas and 
Nebraska in 1956 were included in 
a collaborative study of milling and 
baking quality in the eighth annual 
hard red winter wheat variety col- 
laborator’s conference, reports John 
A. Johnson, of the Kansas State Col- 
lege department of flour and feed 
milling industries. 

Ponca, Concho, Bison and CI 12804 
were grown at five locations in Kan- 
sas, and all varieties were satisfac- 
tory, Mr. Johnson said. 

Contrary to past experience, Con- 
cho exhibited somewhat less desir- 
able properties than the other va- 
rieties. Mr. Johnson said that the 
reason for this is not clear, but it 
was assumed the hot and dry weath- 
er last summer caused Concho to be 
inferior to the other varieties. Cli- 
matic conditions during the time the 
wheat is maturing frequently affect 
quality for bread making purposes. 


Five varieties, including Bison, 
Nebred, CI 13017, CI 13007 and CI 
13015, were grown at three loca- 


tions in Nebraska. All Nebraska va- 
rieties produced satisfactory quality 
bread. 

Wheats were composited accord- 
ing to variety, milled, bleached and 
malted at Kansas State College. The 
flour samples were sent to 26 collab- 
orators and the K-State pilot bak- 
ery for study of baking character- 
istics. 

The four wheat varieties to be in- 
cluded in the 1957 hard red winter 





GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
“GILLESPIE,” 


CaBLE ADDRESS, SYDNEY 








INTER-CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN CO., LTD. 


EXPORTERS 
Flour— Grain—Feeds 
ROYAL BANK BUILDING 

2 King Street East, Toronto 1, Canada 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 








W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


Cables: “GLUTEN,’’ Melbourne 








Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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wheat tests in Kansas are Bison, CI 
12804, CI 12871 and Comanche. These 
tests are planted at Colby, Hutchin- 
son, Garden City, Hays and Man- 
hattan. 

For Nebraska, four varieties of 
hard red winter wheat have been 
planted at test plots at Lincoln, 
North Platte and Potter. 
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Durums May Win 
Back Farm Favor 


In North Dakota 


FARGO, N.D.—Yield figures from 
North Dakota Agricultural College 
experiment stations indicate that 
durum may again become a favorite 
with farmers in the durum triangle of 
North Dakota. 

This area, located in north central 
North Dakta has produced up to 90% 
of the total U.S. durum crop in for- 
mer years. During recent years many 
durum growers shifted to hard wheat 
which gave better yields than the rust 
susceptible durum varieties then 
available. 

This situation may change now that 
four new durum varieties developed 
and released by the North Dakota 
Experiment Station are available to 
growers, in the opinion of L. A. Jen- 
sen, agronomist of NDAC Extension 
Service. These varieties offer consid- 
erable rust protection and have dem- 
onstrated their yielding capacity. 

Yield data from the Langdon, Far- 
go, Edgeley and Minot experiment 
stations, when averaged together, 
show that in the past two years the 
four new durum varieties have out- 
yielded Selkirk and Conley, the two 
rust-resistant hard wheats, by 3 bu. 
an acre. 

At the Langdon station, located in 
the heart of the durum area, the yield 
advantage for the new durums over a 
three-year period had been even 
greater. Even at the three stations, 
Fargo, Edgeley and Minot which 
border the durum area, yield data 
when averaged together for the past 
two years indicate that the four new 
durums have out-yielded Selkirk and 
Conley by at least 1 bu. an acre. 

Langdon and Ramsey have been the 
top-yielding durum varieties during 
this period, while Selkirk has been the 
top yielding hard wheat. Yields of these 
two durums have exceeded the yield 
of Selkirk in the same manner that 
the four new durums have out-yielded 
Selkirk and Conley at these same 
experiment stations, which demon- 
strates the high yield capacity of 
these new durum varieties. 

Many former durum growers are 
considering seed of one of these new 
varieties and going back into durum 
production, Mr. Jensen said. This 
seems reasonable if support prices 
continue to favor durum over hard 
wheat and in view of the high yield 
capacity of the new durum varieties. 

These new durum varieties, devel- 
oped and released by the North Da- 
kota Experiment Station, hold prom- 
ise for the future of the North Da- 
kota durum grower. They may re- 
gain for North Dakota the high po- 
sition the state held as a durum pro- 
ducer. 



















CABLE ADDRESS "“JAMESRICH" 


JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


=GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


e@ HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA e 


Domestic & Export Offices: 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 


LIMITED 


TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 


Canadian Exports 


WINNIPEG — Canadian flour ex- 
port clearances were slightly higher 
for the week ended March 28, but the 
outward movement of wheat was 
sharply lower and the combined to- 
tal equivalent to 3,706,000 bu. was 
1 million bushels under the previous 
week. The latest figure included 384,- 
000 bu. as flour compared with 356,- 
000 the preceding week, when clear- 
ances of wheat alone were 4,418,000 
bu. The current total showed only 
50,000 bu. in the form of flour cleared 
to International Wheat Agreement 
countries. 

The week’s wheat exports listed 
729,000 bu. for Japan and 103,000 for 
Norway to make up the IWA total of 
832,000 bu. Class 2 wheat exports of 
2,490,000 bu. included 1,310,000 for 
the U.K.; 645,000 for Belgium, and 
410,000 bu. for Austria. The remain- 
der is enroute to Germany. 
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Chief Sampler Named 


At Chicago Exchange 


CHICAGO — Ernest W. Heerlein 
has been named chief grain sampler 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, it 
was announced by Robert C. Liebe- 
now, president. 

Mr. Heerlein has been a member 
of the board’s sampling staff since 
1911. He served as a tester, track- 
man and analyst until 1930 when he 
was named assistant chief sampler, 
the position he held until his new 
appointment. 

The new chief sampler succeeds 
his brother, Andrew M. Heerlein, who 
is retiring on pension after 43 years 
of service. 
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CANADIAN OUTLOOK 


(Continued from page 20) 





crops are not as promising as they 
were a year ago, mainly because of 
the large 1956 production of oats, 
barley and flaxseed. 

While market conditions are not 
promising for these alternative crops, 
the further reduction of wheat acre- 
age can hardly be criticized in the 
view of the commentary writer. 
Wheat prices show little reduction 
from the levels at the end of March, 
1956, but it must be remembered 
that these are “offered” prices and 
that forward sales are far from 
brisk. In the face of U.S. and Ar- 
gentine competition, Canadian wheat 
prices are not on a firm base for 
volume sales. The current policy is 
to make moderate sales without en- 
tering into harsh, competitive price- 
cutting. There is sufficient evidence 
that Canadian wheat is relatively 
high-priced; the big question mark 
is how much this will affect export 
volume and surplus reduction. 
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PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 


Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
WINNIPEG — CALGARY — MONTREAL 
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} THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


MILLS AT: 
MONTREAL—FORT WILLIAM—WINNIPEG 
MEDICINE HAT—EDMONTON 
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CABLE ADDRESS: 
OGILVIE MONTREAL—ALL CODES USED 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
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N V Algemeene Handel-en 
. e Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour and Starch Union, 
Ltd.) 





Heerengracht 209 
.oa\ AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
= pe 
Importers of 
FLOUR + FEED + STARCH 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEED, ETC. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 


LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 








Cable Address: ‘‘DoRFEACH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 








VAN WALBEEK’'S HANDEL- 
MAATSCHAPPI N.V. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Ungerplein 2 Rotterdam, Holland 
Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 


26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E.C.3 


FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 


OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 








STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 

Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: ‘‘Famed,” London 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
106 Hope Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 

LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 











Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Heslenfeld,””’ Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 








FELIX COHEN, N. V. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank N, V., 
Rotterdam 


Telex: 21290 Cable Address: Felixhen 











ROBERT CARSON & CQ. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘‘DipLoma,”’ Glasgow 








Cable Address: ‘‘Topri’’, London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 
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Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 


Flour Importers 
25/7, Greatorex Street 
LONDON, E. 1 
Established over 50 years 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C 2 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “‘Glencairn,” Glasgow 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
, 17 St. Nicholas St.. ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,’’ Dundee 





N. V, GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 
P.O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 








Cable Address: ‘‘Locomotion,” Rotterdam 


AIB Seminar Airs 
Trade Problems 


CHICAGO During 75 hours of 
classroom work, members of the sixth 
sales management seminar at the 
American Institute of Baking con- 
sidered subjects relevant to their jobs. 
During March the 24 men attending 
the seminar heard and talked with 
men from industry and from univer- 
sities, and discussed in round table 
sessions economics, nutrition, commu- 
nications, bakery sanitation, and la- 
bor relations. 

Economic equity received attention 
in a stimulating and question-produc- 
ing session; the nutritional contribu- 
tion of bread and other bakery foods 
were subjects under consideration for 
several hour-long periods. 


Bakers, millers, and equipment 
manufacturers represented industry 
on the program. The enrollees were 
from 11 states and Canada, and came 
from voth large and small bakery 
firms, and from some of the allied 
trades. Co-chairmen of the seminar 
were Dr. Robert W. English, AIB’s 
director of education, and Prof. 
James R. Hawkinson of Northwestern 
University, specialist in marketing, 
and one of the planners of the semi- 
nar program of the Institute. 

In all of the sessions, the basics of 
sales management were under consid- 
eration. The institute staff and its 
advisors, in the planning of each of 
the seminar schedules, are recogniz- 
ing the growth and improving inter- 
est in these basics not only in this 
country, but also abroad. 

Certificates at the final session 
were awarded by Daniel Uhrig, presi- 
dent of American Bakeries Co., who 
represented AIB’s board of directors. 


KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


EN Coa 


Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB. 
New York 


San Francisco 








KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


Gitpert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bldg. - Baltimore 1-0338 








Bstablished 1874 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Visco” 


BRODR. JUSTESEN 
COPENHAGEN Est. 1881 DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address: “JUSTESENS” 

All Standard Codes Used 











47-48 Damrak 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 


Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo” 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ""MARVEL,”’ Glasgow 











Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v/h 


OSIECK & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
Flour, Cereals, Bakery Products, Etc. 
Established 1854 P. O. Box 84 


Cable address: OSIECK 
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COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








WABASH 2-0931-2 
E. J. BURKE & COMPANY 
FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 


855 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 








E. J. BURKE 








Thompson Flour Products Co. 
Room 711 Graybar Building 
420 Lexington Avenue 
New York 17, New York 





Telephone No. LExington 2-2754, 2-2755 





-FLOUR 








Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy., NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


25 Broadway New York 4, New York 








Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLQUR export 


475 Fifth Ave. New York, N.Y. 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicN HJ].OUR onestic 


410 Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 








a Quality Flour for Every Need~ 


Cliff H. Morris&Co. 


@ 82 Beaver Street NEW YORK, 
® » 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


32 BROADWAY, ROOM 613, NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 
DOMESTIC BXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.'S. A. 











OMAR JORDAN 


GRAIN, FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Oslo, Norway 
Cable Address: “CATOR,” Oslo 














HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


All FLOUR Grades 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 














Complete Grain 









Facilities for 


Serving the 
Milling Trade 


Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 





changes. 


UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 








Wabash Elevator ¢ Kansas City ¢ 4,000,000 Bu. 


eromecenmene cnc cecncn nto 





1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO ¢ KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK @_ ENID 
FORT WORTH & AMARILLO 














VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


SOYA BEANS 


Founded 1852 


> 


Bartlett ana C ompany 


(FORMERLY HART-BARTLETT-STURTEVANT GRAIN CO.) 








GRAIN FLAX 















MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 
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OFFICES: KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 

° , MO. 

i ise ae BALTIMORE 1-1212 
Total Storage Capacity—15 Million Bushels 
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Grain Advisory 
Committee Calls 
For More Research 


WASHINGTON — Continued em- 
phasis on basic research to improve 
quality control of cereal grain and 
grain products and to develop new 
and extended outlets for those prod- 
ucts was urged by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s grain research 
and marketing advisory committee at 
its annual meeting in Washington. 

The committee is composed of per- 
sons outside USDA, selected to re- 
view the USDA’s research program 
on grain and to advise the secretary 
of agriculture on research and pro- 
gram needs in this field. The group 
called for an intensified research pro- 
gram on the production, utilization, 
and marketing of grain. 

Areas in which the committee in- 
dicated top priority needs for work 
by the department included the fol- 
lowing: 

Production Research: Expand basic 
and applied research to develop im- 
proved varieties of grain crops. 
Widen work on weed control in small 
grains, corn and sorghum. Increase 
studies on soil and water conserva- 





We specialize in 
designing and engraving y 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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tion and irrigation practices that 
contribute to yield and quality of 
grain. 

The committee also pointed out the 
need for a central laboratory for 
studying the physiology of field crops. 
Studies would include the effect of 
drought, winter killing, high temper- 
ature and other factors on _ the 
growth of field crop varieties and on 
diseases that attack them. 

Utilization Research: Increase ba- 
sic research to develop new and ex- 
panded large scale industrial outlets 
for cereal starches in such fields as 
paper, plastics, rubber, petroleum and 
feeds. Expand studies on the conver- 
sion by fermentation of cereal grains 
to industrial raw products, feeds and 
feed adjuncts. Initiate a comprehen- 
sive research program on the use of 
cereal grains in new large volume 
outlets such as soil conditioning and 
stabilization, road construction and 
structural materials for building. 

Marketing Research: Expand work 
on the effect of time, temperature, 
moisture, and humidity on loss and 
deterioration of grain during storage. 
Increase research to develop objec- 
tive measurements of quality in the 
inspection and grading of grain. Ex- 
pand research on the control of in- 
sects that infest stored grains. 

Marketing Services and Education: 
Expand foreign market development 
program for grain and grain prod- 
ucts. Separate stocks of durum wheat 
in the regular quarterly domestic 
stocks reports. Expand service work 
conducted by state departments of 
agriculture. Continue and expand ed- 
ucational work of Cooperative Exten- 
sion Service. 





Storage Capacity 6,000,000 Bushels 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN 
Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 








1311-1315 GENESEE BUILDING 





A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 














1911 Baltimore Ave. 
7 


JonEs-HeETTELSATER ConstRuCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas City 6, Missouri 








Joint AOM Meeting 
Planned for April 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—A joint 
meeting of Districts No. 1 and No. 2 
of the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers has been scheduled for April 5-6 
in the Wareham Hotel here. 

The meeting will be preceded by 
open house at the flour and feed 
mills on the campus of Kansas State 
College from 2 to 5 p.m. April 5. A 
social hour, starting at 5:30, will be 
followed at 6:30 by the banquet. A. 
James Sowden, vice president of the 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas, will be the principal speak- 
er, talking on “Current Problems in 
Mill Management.” The banquet will 
feature reports by national officers 
of the AOM and entertainment. 

Talks scheduled for the morning 
program April 6 will include: “Flour 
Milling in Norway” by Chris Kong- 
sore, Department of Flour and Feed 
Milling Industries, Kansas State Col- 
lege; “Automation Helps to Solve 
Plant Problems,’ by Gerald Scott, 
Midwest Research Institute, Kansas 
City; “Some Fundamentals of Grain 
Storage,” by Prof. Max Milner, 
Flour and Feed Milling Industries, 
Kansas State; “Experience with a 
New Purifier,” by Roy Hughes, su- 
perintendent, New Era Milling Co., 
Arkansas City, and ‘Energy—The 
Foundation of Our Industrial Civili- 
zation,” by Prof. A. B. Cardwell, De- 
partment of Physics, Kansas State. 

An open forum discussion of tem- 
pering and conditioning of wheat, 
moderated by E. P. Farrell, Flour 
and Feed Milling Industries, Kansas 
State, will conclude the program. 
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Chase Bag Expands 
Portland Plant 


CHICAGO—The Chase Bag Co. has 
completed construction of a new 
building adjoining its plant in Port- 
land, Ore., for storage of packaging 
materials and some manufacturing 
operations. 

According to John A. Brewster, 
manager for the company in Portland, 
the new 160 by 170 ft. structure will 
release space in the main plant for 
expanding manufacturing operations. 
The firm will now have more than 
two acres of floor space in Portland 
for manufacturing and warehousing. 
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C. R. Holstrom Named 
To Peavey Post 


MINNEAPOLIS — C. Robert Hol- 
strom has been elected an assistant 
treasurer of F. H. Peavey & Co., ac- 
cording to an announcement by F. 
Peavey Heffelfinger, president. 

The action came at a special meet- 
ing of the grain firm’s board of direc- 
tors. 

Mr. Holstrom has been assistant 
office manager for Peavey’s Minne- 
apolis home office in the Grain Ex- 
change Building. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FLOUR MILL EARNINGS 


SAN FRANCISCO — The average 
production worker in far western 
mills producing flour and related 
products earned $1.93 an hour during 
October, 1955, according to a recent 
report by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. This was almost the highest 
figure in the country and compares 
with a national average of $1.71. 
About one third of the workers 
earned more than $2 an hour that 
month, and almost another quarter 
earned better than $1.90. Only about 
16% earned less than $1.70 an hour. 














PROCESSING 


CARGILL @ 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 








Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 








Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
































OPERATING 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 


Nature is fickle. That's why wheat quality varies so much 
| from harvest to harvest. That's where our huge storage 
| facilities go to work in preserving the best from each crop 
until needed by millers. That's why we are always in a 
position to give you the best. Call Grand 1|-7070. 


1/1 iV it BY MILLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 








J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


MILLING WHEAT - CORN ° FEED GRAINS 


J. P. BURRUS, presivent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & &. c. mGR’ 


E. M. SUMMERS 
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Sales Decline 
Marks Exports 
In Canada 


WINNIPEG—Canada cleared only 
14,850,000 bu. of wheat and flour to 
all destinations during February to 
record the smallest monthly outward 
movement since December, 1955. The 
January total this year was 18,261,- 
000 bu., while the February move- 
ment a year ago was 20,966,000 bu. 

The February total showed 2,- 
796,000 bu. in the form of flour com- 
pared with the January total of 3,- 
400,000 and February last year of 
3,300,000 bu. in terms of wheat. Flour, 
equivalent to 1,555,000 bu. of wheat, 
went to all British Commonwealth 
countries and slightly more than 890,- 
000 of this was unloaded at U.K. 
ports. Philippine Islands imported 
595,000 bu. in the form of flour dur- 
ing February. 

For the first seven months of the 
1956-57 crop year, the combined ex- 
ports of Canadian wheat and flour 
were equal to 159,961,000 bu. com- 
pared with 136,685,000 in the same 
seven months a year ago, and 152,- 
275,000 bu. and 152,736,000 bu. in the 
Same comparative periods of 1954-55 
and 1953-54. 

The combined total for August-Feb- 
ruary included 21,818,000 bu. in the 
form of flour compared with 22,091,- 
000 for the same period a year ago. 
Since the start of the crop year and 
covering the period under review, 11,- 
707,000 bu. as flour cleared to British 
Commonwealth countries and the to- 
tal included 7,095,000 bu. for the U.K. 
The next best outlet was Philippine 
Islands to which shipments amounted 
to 3,430,000 bu., while 1,997,000 bu. 
as flour went to Venezuela in the 
seven-month period. 

The August-February figures 
showed 54,621,000 bu. of wheat 
cleared to British Commonwealth 
countries, but this included 51,668,000 
to the U.K. Clearances to other destin- 
ations included 27,975,000 bu. for 
Germany; 19,159,000 for Japan; 8,- 
449.000 for Belgium; 6,576,000 for 
Switzerland; 5,711,000 for the Neth- 
erlands; and 3,076,000 for Norway. 
Ireland, Italy, U.S. and Peru each 
imported in excess of 2 million bush- 
els of Canadian wheat in the seven 
months. 
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Bag Seam Improved 


NEW YORK—Arkell & Smiths has 
announced that it is now manufac- 
turing a new “welded seam” multi- 
wall bag. The new seam is an extru- 
sion of molten polyethylene on Kraft 
paper which results in an extremely 
tight adhesion. 

The company claims that the bag 
seam is impervious to chemicals, and 
that seams cannot be opened by prod- 
ucts of high grease content. 
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KANSAS FIRM SOLD 


MINNEAPOLIS, KANSAS — The 
Lindsey Grain Co., Lindsey, Kansas, 
has been purchased by the Minne- 
apolis Grain Co., Minneapolis, Kan- 
sas, according to Max Guipre, owner 
of the Minneapolis firm. The Lindsey 
concern has been operated for sev- 
eral years by C. B. Larzalere, C. C. 
Markley, and Eugene Musgrave, all 
of Minneapolis. During the time 
they owned the property, they built 
three steel bins with a storage ca- 
pacity of 46,000 bu. Total capacity of 
the property is 56,000 bu. 


OF LIFE 
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American Machine 


Has Record Year 


NEW YORK—The American Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co. has announced 
that 1956 was a record year for net 
income, sales and rentals. Net income 
on common stock was 95% more than 
for 1955. Equipment rentals were 
37% greater than in 1955 and ac- 
counted for more than half of the 
company’s 1956 earnings, said More- 
head Patterson, president and chair- 
man of the board of directors. 

American Machine & Foundry 
products marketed on lease, respon- 
sible for rental income, included cigar 
machines, automatic pinspotters, 
pretzel machines, stitching machines 
and tobacco stemmers. 

Net income, after taxes and pre- 
ferred dividends for 1956, was $8,621,- 
000, compared with $4,408,000 for 
1955. Sales and rentals in 1956 
amounted to $198,058,000 surpassing 
the previous record high of $145,001,- 
000 in 1955. The 1956 net income was 
equivalent to $3.03 a common share 
on 2,847,923 shares of common stock 
outstanding at year end, compared 
with $1.66 a common share on 2,- 
660,204 shares in 1955. 

Unfilled orders were $85,243,000 on 
Dec. 31, 1956, an increase of $12,867,- 
000 over the $72,376,000 backlog at 
the end of 1955. 

Rentals in 1956 totaled $22,833,000 
compared with $14,065,000 in 1955. 
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Nutrition Education 
Under Discussion 


At Conference 


WASHINGTON—Nearly 200 lead- 
ers in nutrition and education, repre- 
senting a cross section of the coun- 
try’s top authorities in these fields, 
will meet in Washington April 1-3. 
Increasing the effectiveness of nutri- 
tion education will be the central 
theme. 

The conference is sponsored by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture nu- 
trition committee and the _ inter- 
agency committee on nutrition educa- 
tion and school lunch. USDA’s nutri- 
tion committee is represented by the 
Agricultural Research Service, Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service, Com- 
modity Stabilization Service and Fed- 
eral Extension Service. The inter- 
agency committee on nutrition educa- 
tion and school lunch is composed of 
representatives of the U.S. depart- 
ments of Agriculture; Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare; Interior; and 
State; the American National Red 
Cross; and the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations. 

A symposium on nutrition educa- 
tion problems of different age groups 
will highlight the conference. Dr. 
Miriam Lowenberg, Pennsylvania 
State University, will discuss nutri- 
tion education problems of the pre- 
school child; Dr. Willa Vaughn Tins- 
ley, Texas Technological College, will 
cover the elementary school age; Dr. 
Ercel S. Eppright, Iowa State Col- 
lege, will deal with adolescence; and 
Miss Mary Egan, New York State De- 
partment of Health, will discuss nu- 
trition education problems of adults. 
Dr. Ruth Leverton of USDA’s Insti- 
tute of Home Economics will serve as 
coordinator for the symposium. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MAN OF THE YEAR DAY 

PORTLAND—The Oregon Wheat 
Growers League will sponsor its an- 
nual State Conservation Man of the 
Year day at the Kenneth Peck farm, 
Lexington, on May 25. Mr. Peck was 
“conservation man” last year. 
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HELPS—tThe two posters shown above are available through the Bakers of 
America Program to help bolster sales of bakery products in “July Is Picnic 
Month.” 


ABA Releases First 


Material for July 


Picnic Promotion 


CHICAGO—For the sixth consecu- 
tive year, the “July Is Picnic Month” 
promotion is building additional sup- 
port of the baker campaign for more 
summer sales. 


The number of organizations ty- 
ing in with the Bakers of America 
Program picnic campaign is well 
above previous years, assuring great- 
er exploitation. Through these addi- 
tional aids, the baker stands to have 
a banner seasonal boost, ABA says. 

As in previous years, a major part 
of the promotion is the four-page 
picnic supplement sent to 7,000 news- 
papers in the U.S. The supplement 
is mailed to every daily newspaper 
and to more than 5,000 weeklies. 
The material in the four pages is 
offered in mat form for simplified 
use by editors. These picnic pages 
will be used by the newspapers to 
build outdoor eating sections with 
the help of local advertisers. 


Food Facts, Menus 


The picnic supplement carries 
stories on food and menus designed 
to help the baker sell more of his 
products including cakes, pies and 
other bakery foods. The tonnage cf 
bread, hot dog rolls and hamburger 
buns sold during the July Is Picnic 
Month promotion has grown every 
year. 

Other picnic foods and beverages 
are featured in stories and pictures 


in the supplement. Outstanding fash- 
ion and food experts of national 
reputation have contributed articles 
extolling the idea of picnics. 


In addition to foods, manufac- 
turers and distributors of picnic 
equipment such as barbecue grills, 
containers, paper products, sporting 
goods and clothes have joined the 
picnic promotion team. 

E. E. Kelley, Jr., Butter Krust 
Bakeries, Inc., Lakeland, Fla., presi- 
dent of the American Bakers Assn., 
urged greater baker cooperation this 
year than ever before. 


“It is to the distinct advantage of 
every baker to support his industry 
campaign to the utmost,” Mr. Kelley 
declared. “I hope every baker will 
see fit to broaden his support of the 
picnic promotion by heavy local em- 
phasis on the whole program.” 


Backyard Picnics 

This year’s picnic theme includes 
strong reference to outdoor eating 
in the backyard. The over-all picnic 
month suggestion of “Let’s Eat Out- 
doors,” is illustrated by the accom- 
panying posters. 

The supplement will be bolstered 
by special picnic in-store material 
such as banners, point of purchase 
displays and shelf talkers. Many co- 
operating firms are printing their 


own material and will distribute 
them in stores. 
The initial program for picnic 


month will be supplemented by radio 
and television promotions and with 
special stories and layouts in nation- 
al magazines. Many of the large con- 
cerns have prepared campaigns to 
reach across the country. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-lb. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account 


high or low extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 

Quotations March 29, Kansas City, 
carlots, cottons: Hard winter wheat 
bakery short patent $5.68@5.78, 
standard 95% $5.58@5.68, straight 
$5.53 5.63, established brands of 
family flour $6.25@7.30, first clears 
$4.70@ 4.90, second clears $4.25@ 4.30, 
1% ash clears or higher $4@4.15. 


Salina: Demand was very quiet for 
flour the past week with prices about 
2¢ sack lower than the previous 
week. Shipping directions were slow. 

Wichita: Mills operated at 95% of 
capacity last week. Sales averaged 
50%, compared with 32% the pre- 
ceding week and 25% a year ago. 
Shipping directions were only fair. 
Prices for the week were unchanged. 
Quotations March 29, basis Kansas 
City: Family flour $6.70, bakers short 
patent $5.70, first clears $4.75, sec- 
ond clears $4.55. 


Hutchinson: Extremely slow busi- 
ness was reported by mills in this 
area last week, with a few scattered 
orders and some p.d.s. business. De- 
mand was small and sales were quite 
slow from bakers and family flour 
markets. Little prospect for in- 
creased business was in view for the 
immediate future. Mill operations 
were strong, but indications were for 
a cutback for this week, with sched- 
ules probably set on a four-day oper- 
ation. Quotations March 29, basis 
Kansas City: Hard winter family 
short patent, in cottons, enriched 
$6.20@6.30, bakers short patent, in 
papers $5.45@5.50, standard patent 
$5.35 @5.40. 

Oklahoma City: Sales of family 
and bakery flour were slow. Prices 
closed unchanged on family flour and 
l¢ higher on bakery. Quotations, de- 
livered Oklahoma points March 30, 
in carlots: Family short patent $7.10 
@7.30, standard $6.40@6.60; bakery 
unenriched short patent $6.04@6.14, 
95% standard patent $5.94@6.04, 
straight grade $5.89@5.99. Truck 
lots higher on all grades. 

Portland: The Army Quartermas- 
ter Corps. was in the market for 
20,000 ewt. of hard wheat flour with 
only two mills sharing in the busi- 
ness. Flour bookings out of Portland 
slacked off. Prospects are bright for 
export business with Bolivia. 

Texas: New flour business was 
practically nil last week with the 
exception of government orders for 
relief flour, and total sales probably 
amounted to 15% to 20% of capac- 
ity. Running time was off and aver- 
aged about four days. Prices were 
unchanged. Quotations March 29, in 
100 Ib. cottons: Extra high patent 
family $7@7.20; standard bakers, 
unenriched $6.05@6.15, first clears, 
unenriched $5@5.10 delivered Texas 
common points. 


Central West 


Chicago: Last week produced a fur- 
ther lag in sales of flour in the cen- 
tral states and business relative to 
capacity was on the small side. Sales 
were estimated at around 45% of 
five-day milling capacity, compared 
with an estimated 65% the preceding 
week. 

Wheat market developments were 


a strong factor contributing to the 
“wait and see” attitude, especially 
since buyers are well protected with 
order backlogs against needs for 
weeks ahead, some even until the end 
of the crop-year. Bookings for the 
period were only occasional small 
lots, usually to the trade that regular- 
ly buys on a p.d.s. basis. 

Soft wheat flour business was on 
the slow side, consisting mostly of 
cracker or specialty grades and of 
small size, usually under 2,000 sacks. 

Quotations March 29: Spring top 
patent $5.75@6.30, standard $5.65@ 
6.20, clear $5.35@6; hard winter short 
patent $5.60@6.15, 95% patent $5.50 
@6.05, clear $5.25@5.75, family flour 
$7.70; soft winter high ratio $7.26@ 
7.30, soft winter short patent $6.10@ 
6.51, standard $5.15@5.20, clear $4.95 
@4.97; cookie and cracker flour, 
papers, $5.40@5.50. 

St. Louis: Demand for flour last 
week was slow and mostly on a p.d.s. 
basis to small users. Chains and large 
bakers are not interested, being 
booked well ahead. Mills are not 
pushing hard. Shipping directions 
were fair. Clears and low grades 
showed some improvement. Package 
goods demand is fair. 

Quotations March 29: Family flour, 
in 100 lb. cotton sacks—top patent 
$6.50, top hard $7.20, ordinary $6.10; 
bakers flour, in 100 lb. papers—cake 
$7.15, pastry $5.20, soft straights 
$5.65, clears $5.35; hard winters— 
short patent $6.05, standard $5.90, 
clears $5.25; springs—short patent 
$6.45, standard $6.30, clears $6.15. 


East 


Buffalo: Flour sales lagged be- 
cause of the lack. of demand last 
week. Consumers weren’t interested 
in making forward commitments 
and sales were confined to fill-in lots. 

Spring and Kansas wheat flour 
edged 2¢ lower during the week. 
Clear flours were unchanged. Cake 
flours were unchanged, but pastry 
flours advanced 5¢. Recent heavy 
moisture in the Southwest has 
caused consumers here to lose inter- 
est in forward bookings. However, 
crop experts say that it will take 
more rain to insure maturity of the 
crop. 

The trade here continues to em- 
phasize the quality prospects of the 
new crop. Last year the crop was 
exceptionally good in baking and 
protein qualities, but they fear that 
this will not be true this year. Most 
of the good quality wheat was grown 
last year in areas where the great- 
est amount of land was taken out 
of production under the soil bank 
program. 

Export sales were draggy last 
week. The only highlight was an 
award by the Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Service of 811,000 ewt. flour for 
relief distribution, most of it sched- 
uled to go overseas. 

Local retail bakery sales held at 
about recent levels, some _ bakers 
still complaining about reduced sales 
volume. 

Marine men have a weather eye 
here on the ice remaining in the lake. 








MOTHERS’ DAY CAKE-—Since 1937 the Roses-in-Snow cake has been al- 
most traditional with General Mills, Inc., and the bakers who enjoy making 
special Mothers’ Day promotions. The accompanying picture shows the 1957 
Roses-in-Snow cake, which will have some new promotional features. For 
the first time it will be accompanied by a special Mothers’ Day card, as well 
as several other merchandising and advertising materials. 





They are confident the season will 
open here next week. 

The Coast Guard, which has been 
making daily surveys of the ice con- 
ditions, has informed vessel opera- 
tors that freighters equipped with 
heavy steel belt lines could make 
their way through the ice now. 

Favorable winds the last few days 
have broken up the ice. However, 
unfavorable winds from the south- 
west could shove the ice down here 
and change the picture. 

The New York State Barge Canal 
is expected to open April 15, 10 days 
earlier than last year when high 
water retarded navigation. 

Flour output here was below a 
week ago and slightly below a year 
ago. Three mills worked 6 days; two 
worked 5 days and the remaining 
mill was down to 3% days because 
of technical difficulties in obtaining 
wheat. 

Quotations March 29: Spring fam- 
ily $7.75, spring high gluten $7.06@ 
7.21, spring short $6.61@6.76, spring 
standard $6.56@6.66, spring straight 
$6.51, spring first clear $6.22@6.24; 
Hard winter short $6.68@6.87, hard 
winter standard $6.58@6.72, hard 
winter first clear $6.42; soft winter 
short patent $7.63@7.98, soft winter 
standard $7.23@7.28, soft winter 
straight $6.05@6.18, soft winter first 
clear $5.63@5.65. 

New York: Hand-to-mouth buying 
continued in the local market. The 
only purchases reported were scat- 
tered small lots for immediate and 
nearby delivery. 

Buyers of hard wheat bakery flours 
are reported to be holding fair to 
large supplies. This trade is expect- 
ed to hold side-line positions because 
of the lack of strong price induce- 
ments. Weaker supply positions in 
other flours causes market observers 
to anticipate moderate replacing in 
the near future. As anticipated, there 
was a moderate amount of soft 
wheat flour booking based on small 
positions, but caution is evident in 
these replacements. Quotations 
March 29: Spring short patent $6.67 
@6.77, standard patent $6.57@6.67, 
high gluten $7.12@7.22, clears $6.15 
@6.45; hard winter short patent 
$6.55@6.65, straights $6.35@6.45; 
Pacific soft wheat flour $7.15@7.75; 
Eastern soft wheat straights $5.80@ 
6.10, high ratio $6.80@7.80; family 
Dt.to. 

Boston: Prices showed little vari- 
ation in the local flour market last 
week. The supply situation was re- 
garded as ample for current require- 
ments which were quite restricted 
in most instances. 


Most grades of spring wheat flour 
finished 1¢ net lower for the week. 
First clears eased 10¢ on the inside 
of the range, but the top quotation 
was unchanged. Hard winters closed 
l¢ net higher for the week. Soft 
wheat flours exhibited some strength, 
although price changes were re- 
stricted to Pacific and eastern 
straights extended the current range 
by advancing 5¢ on the high side. 
Other grades were unchanged. 

Local mill agents reported that 
trading activity was extremely spot- 
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ty and generally limited to nearby 
requirements. Inventories were be- 
lieved to be generally adequate and 
sufficient to enable most potential 
buyers to maintain their sideline 
position, which appears to be so pop- 
ular. Practically no forward buying 
or commitments were _ reported, 
which also indicated comfortable bal- 
ances. 

Quotations March 30: Spring short 
patents $6.68@6.78, standards $6.58 
@6.68, high gluten $7.13@7.23, first 
clears $6.17@6.47; hard winter short 
patents $6.57@6.67, standards $6.37 
@6.47; Pacific soft wheat flour $7.16 
@7.78; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.82@6.17; soft wheat high ratio 
$6.82 @7.82, family $7.77. 

Pittsburgh: Flour sales and inter- 
est in quotations is at a low point. 
Many bakers express the opinion 
that they can wait until new crop 
time to replenish flour stocks. The 
past week buying of hard Kansas, 
spring and soft wheat pastry and 
cake patents was on a hand-to-mouth 
basis on nearby commitments. Fam- 
ily flour sales were very dull. Direc- 
tions on all patents are slow. Blame 
for slow retail bakery sales the past 
several months is attributed to the 
distribution of flour and fats by the 
government. 

Quotations March 29: Hard winter 
standard patent $6.31@6.46, medium 
$6.36@6.51, short $6.46@6.56; spring 
standard patent $6.35@6.61, medium 
$6.40@6.66, short $6.45@6.71; first 
clear $6.15@6.60, high gluten $6.90 
@7.16; advertised family flour $7.75; 
unadvertised $6.57@7.07; pastry and 
cake flours $5.73@7.66. 

Philadelphia: With wheat markets 
proving susceptible to pressure most 
of the week, flour buyers found noth- 
ing to budge them from the inside- 
line positions. Quotations did give a 
little ground, regarded as a step in 
the right directions by those who 
have been postponing purchases in 
the hope of effecting a saving later. 
But this was considered an adjust- 
ment to bring mill postings in line 
with those for grain. Consequently, 
dealings were quiet and the orders 
that did come to attention were 
mostly small lots for nearby. 

There was only one _ noticeable 
price change. Hard winter standard 
declined, the first revision in several 
weeks. Mill representatives see no 
sizable pickup in the call for hard 


winters unless prices undergo a 
sharp change. However, supplies in 
other types are smaller and at least 


a modest acceleration is foreseen in 
the near future. Bakery sales are 
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were mainly for nearby shipment. 
Cake flour business was very quiet, 
with only small fill-in orders report- 
ed. Shipping directions showed a 
tendency to ease off slightly, al- 
though still sufficient for present re- 
quirements. Stocks on hand are 
slightly reduced. 


Export flour sales were particular- 
ly quiet, and the volume very small 
to Europe and the Americas. Bids 
from the Netherlands were still be- 
low mill levels. While inquiries 
picked up, sales were of small vol- 
ume. Business is pending for a round 
lot to Bolivia. 

New Orleans quotations, in car- 
lots, packed in 100 lb. multiwall 
papers: Hard winter bakery short 
patent $5.90@6, standard $5.75@ 
5.90, first clear $5.25@5.50; spring 
wheat bakery short patent $6.45@ 
6.65, standard $6.25@6.45, first clear 
$5.75@5.95, high gluten $6.75@7; 
soft wheat short patent $5.95@6, 
straight $5.55@5.85; high ratio cake 
$6.40@6.85; Pacific Coast $6.95@ 
7.35, pastry $6.40@6.65. 

Memphis: The flour situation was 
virtually unchanged from a week 
ago and prices were on the weak 
side. Some flours dropped 5¢ cwt., 
while others remained unchanged. 
Quotations March 29: Hard winter 
short patent $6.20; soft winter short 
patent $6.20; first clears $4.75; bak- 
ery $6.50. Bakery flour moved up 


10¢. 
Canada 


Winnipeg: Flour production by 
Western mills is little changed in 
volume, with operations continuing 
at less than a 5-day week. Demand 
is moderately good on the domestic 
market and mills are hopeful that 
export trade will pick up shortly. 
Domestic prices remain unchanged. 
Flour export clearances for the week 
ended March 28 amounted to 166,900 
sacks, compared with 154,800 the 
preceding week. The totals showed 
21,700 and 23,900 sacks, respectively, 
for IWA destinations. Quotations 
March 30: Top patent springs for 
delivery between Fort William and 
the British Columbia boundary, in 
cotton 100’s, $5.60@5.90; second pat- 
ents, in cottons $5.35@5.75; second 
patents to bakers, paper 100’s $4.50@ 
4.70. All prices cash carlots. 


Vancouver: Export sales of flour 
continue quiet. Canadian mills sell- 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, 
lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-Ib. 


summarized from the market reviews, 


are based on carload 


sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
Ee Pee Te er $49.50@50.00 $47.00@47.50 $51.50@52.50 $....@59.00 $....@59.00 
Standard midds. ..... 49.00@49.50 46.50@47.00 51.00@52.00 60.00 59.50 
Plowr midds. ....0000 51.00@52.00 47.00@48.00 53.00@54.50 re rer oane 
ft =r 52.00@53.00 47.25@48.00 53.25@54.50 . .@62.00 et ee 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
DR: Sswaadenncnennaa $43.75@44.25 $48.75@49.25 $50.00@51.00 $53.00@54.25 $... ‘¢ adic 
MEE waeawssensesnue 43.50@44.00 48.50@49.00 50.00@51.00 53.00@54.50 Se eK 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
IES cia can suadncue $54.00@55.00 $55.00@56.00 $57.00@58.00 
I 41.00@45.00 40.00@41.00 44.00@48.00 





ing in the Far East are finding in- 
creasing competition from American 
and Australian shippers, especially 
in the Philippines. 

So far the export outlook has not 
been improved by the plan announced 
recently by the Canadian Wheat 
Board for a drawback on export 
flour sales to certain export markets. 
The picture as far as Canada’s big 
market in the Pacific is concerned, 
the Philippines, is even more con- 
fused. Increased reports are coming 
in concerning more than one flour 
mill planned for the islands. Canada’s 
position in the Manila market has 
declined, and any attempt to start a 
mill there would further cut the 
sales from Canada. 

Two Canadian Wheat Board of- 
ficials have just returned from an 
extensive tour of the Far East. They 
are William Riddel, commissioner 
and W. J. Brooking, general sales 
manager for the board, both of Win- 
nipeg. They spent considerable time 
in the Philippines and will be re- 
porting to the board on their find- 
ings. 

Domestic flour sales are steady 
and so are prices. Quotations March 
29: Hard wheat grinds, first patents 
in cottons $5.95; bakers patents $4.90 
in paper bags and $5.10 in cottons; 
Ontario pastry to the trade $6.70 
and Ontario cake flour $7.35. 

Toronto: Business in the domestic 
market is generally steady. Export 
sales are slow. Quotations March 
29: Top patent springs for use in 
Canada $5.80@6.10 in 100 lb. cottons, 
less cash discounts, mixed cars, with 
15¢ added for cartage where used. 
Bakers $4.70@5 in 100 lb. papers, 
less cash discounts, with 15¢ added 
for cartage where used. 

There is no great activity in soft 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





wheat flour at the present time in 
either the domestic or export mar- 
kets. Soft wheat mills are finding it 
difficult to secure sufficient business 
to operate. 


Quotations March 29: $4.50 100 Ib. 
in export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal-Hal- 
ifax. 

With the lack of demand for win- 
ter wheat flour, there is little inter- 
est in winter wheat. Deliveries from 
the farms have slowed as farmers’ 
stocks are becoming depleted. There 
is ample winter wheat in storage, 
however, should interest revive in 
winter wheat flour. Prices for win- 
ter wheat are unchanged at $1.64@ 
1.66 bu. f.o.b. shipping point. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Interest in bran and 
standard midds. was fairly good 
throughout most of the week ending 
March 29 and prices advanced 50¢@ 
$1. Business turned slack April 1, 
but a decline in the running time of 
mills and scarcity of supplies sustain- 
ed prices. 

Bran and standard middlings have 
inched up in price the past several 
weeks to almost the same price levels 
as the heavier feeds. For the latter 
there was very little demand the past 
week. Prices for flour midds. and red 
dog were 50¢@$1 lower than the pre- 
vious week as a result. 


Kansas City: A steady millfeed de- 
mand and smaller supplies have kept 
the millfeed market in the Southwest 
on the strong side. Prices in the week 
ended April 1 scored gains of 25@75¢ 
over a week earlier. Bulk shorts ad- 
vanced the most, with bran holding 
closer to the level of a week previous. 

Demand has been general, it has 
not been extremely strong. Flour 
mills have experienced some. reduc- 
tions in running time, causing a hesi- 
tancy on their part to offer any sup- 
plies beyond spot quotations. Bulk 
middlings for nearby shipment are 


reported to be lagging on sweet , Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt tight, otherwise supplies are readily 
‘ hee delivery: . , 
goods, a reflection of Lenten religi- Chicens Macnapete Gene City $00. tous Buffalo available at current prices. 
ous customs. P - : y . ‘ 
; : s ERS oe RE A nee $...@7.70 $6.15@7.45 $...@... $...@... $...@7.75 uotations April 1, carlots, Kansas 
Quotations March 29, 100 lb. cot- Sarton high “guien bh aencunasnmne “§ ate eH tee me ..-@... 7.06@7.21 em Bran $43 75@44.25, shorts 
33 basis: ing high el ME RN ee ocak cuscotancneaoe ..@ 5.88@5.98 ...@... ...@6.45 6.61@6.76 y: . 20, 
— opal basis: Spring hig —- eer 5.65@6.20 5.78@5.88 ...@. .--@6.30 6.56@6.66 $43.50@44, sacked; bran $40@40.50, 
$7.10@7.20, short patent $6.60 @6.70, Spring straight pntentcebareseesuhen ~ pe _— ane ae ..-@6.51 shorts $41.75 @42.25 middlings $41@ 
standard $6.55 @6.65, first clear $6.40 Spring first _. ii giowanmceseen aes 5 — - oH ieee cae seer yon 4175 bulk. ’ € 
@6.50; hard winter short patent Hard winter short .................. 5.60@6.15 ...@... $.49@5.78 »..@6.05 6.68@6.87 : oe. , 
$6.45@6.55. standard $6.25@6.35: Hard winter standard .............. 5.50@6.05 ...@... 5.58@5.68 ...@5.90 6.58@6.72 Wichita: Millfeed demand was fair 
Ce ee | ME 5 cso caazes 5.25@5.75 ...@... 4.70@4.90 :..@5.25 "..@642 jast week, with bran in stronger de- 
soft winter, nearby $5.50@5.60. Soft winter short patent ............ 6.10@6.5!1 ...@... a a 2 L. 7.63@7.98 , . 
Soft winter standard ........-..++.- 5 or pen ae ee oo vee Qe 7.230728 mand .—~ aoe np rae yA 
OTF WINKET GITBIGET 0c ccccccccccoes ses +66 es 2a wah one d . ‘ te. ran and shorts van 
agen “fy Serer CHR 8, OR EER EARS Sy ton. Quotations ‘Merch an 
- P R lour, BY honorees kets cancun : J : ‘ asd oad : / ‘ ° q 
New Orleans: Pronounced quiet- ao ae. ak iecaphren spe nesewae 4.21@4.27 otis <a i Set pen — basis Kansas City: Bran $43.75@ 
ness was experienced in the flour Granular blend, bulk ............... ee ..-@6.15 oe coc . eee >ee 44.25, shorts $43.75 @ 44.25. 
business during the week, with little New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl 2 
interest bei i. m for other th nies a einee nes ..@7.75 $...@... $...@7.77 $6.57@7.75 $...@... Hutchinson: Demand depleted sup- 
interest being shown for other than ring high gluon ..........00ccc00 7.12@7.22 7.10@7.20 7.13@7.23 6.90@7.16 6.75@7.00 plies of millfeeds, and prices con- 
nearby to 30-day shipments. Despite Spring short ..........00.0eceeeeees 6.67@6.77  6.60@6.70 6.68@6.78 eet et 6.45@6.65 ; a in th k : 

i in whez es. especi SION MIMMAD 2 0is55.000ss000<0ces 6.57@6.67 6.55@6.65 6.58@6.68 6.35@6.61 ...@... tinued to gain the past week, sustain- 
the climb in wheat futures, especial- Oris first cleor .......sscccccccce G-15@6.45 6.40@6.50 6.170647 6.15@6.60 °-@-.- ing the strength gained several weeks 
ly in Chicago, prices remain station- Hard winter short ..............0005 6.55@6.65 6.45@6.55 6.57@6.67 6.46@6.56 5.90@6.00 75 
ary to slightly easier, particularly Herd winter standard ............+. 6.25@6.35 ge 6.31@6.46 | 5.75@8.90 ago. Bran was up 75¢ ~~’ shorts 50¢ 
a ee ere, fas i Be IRR icicsscaswesine a eee (ES Se ae” i ; : 
on bakery flour types. Sales were fof“vinier sheet petent’ 000020000 2 ee ee a oe oe ce oe See 
mostly confined to one to two car- Soft winter straight ..............+. 5.80@6.10 -@. 5.82@6.17 -@... 5.55@5.85 arc » basis Kansas City, per ton, 

Ege Se S - : Bi OG NEE hs sc scsccsousacs 5.35@5.45 5.45@5.8 55 , —aere lp —- -+» sacked: Bran $43.75@44.25, shorts 
lots, mainly hard winters. Little in-  Semolina ‘blend, bulk ............... 6.89@6.99 -@. io oe x -@--. gaa s0@44 
terest was evident in northern Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg a 
springs. Meager amounts of family family patent ............... $...@. Spring top patent ...... $5.80@6.10 $5.60@5.90 Salina: Demand was good for bran 
y P 
flours were purchased for replace- ee SS egeeeanenaehnnes ~ oe. — sresuametnnn sence .} 4.50@4.70 at $1 ton higher, and slow for shorts 
j - Sn eee NN 6 ues me ecneuoce ~~ Se inter exportst ........ : . 
ment. Soft winters continued rather Soe nn aaaacetebberbae ie a at unchanged prices. Supplies of bran 


strong and prices eased slightly. 


*100-Ib. papers. +100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal. **For delivery between Ft. William were scarce, but shorts were plenti- 
Sales to cracker and cookie bakers 


and British Columbia boundary. ¢Bakery wheat flour in 100-lb. papers. ful. Quotations, basis Kansas : City 































MACARONI PROMOTION — Illus- 
trated is a promotion of the National 
Macaroni Institute for the Lenten 
season, featuring macaroni, egg 
noodles and spaghetti with canned 
and fresh fish, cheese and vegetables. 
Holding the basket is Pat Dlouhy. 





March 28: Bran $44@44.50, gray 
shorts $43.50@44. 

Fort Worth: There was an active 
demand for bran last week, with sup- 
plies limited. The demand for gray 
shorts was only fair, with supplies 
adequate. Quotations March 29, in 
burlaps: Bran and gray shorts $50@ 
51, delivered Texas common points; 
$2.50 higher on bran and 50¢ higher 
on shorts compared with a week 
previous. 

Oklahoma City: There was a fair 
demand for millfeeds, particularly 
bran. Prices closed 75¢ higher on 
bran and 50¢ higher on shorts. Quo- 
tations, straight cars: Bran $46.25@ 
47.25, millrun $46.13@47.13, shorts 
$46 @47. Mixed or pool cars $1 higher 
on all classes. 

Chicago: Millfeed sales were slow 
during the week ending April 1 in the 
central states. Feed sales continued 
slow, but output was light enough to 
keep pressure from developing on 
millfeeds. Prices remained literally 
unchanged. Quotations March 29: 
Bran $49.50@50, standard midds. $49 
@49.50, flour midds. $51@52, red dog 
$52 @53. 

St. Louis: Demand for feeds was 
good and the price trend firm. Sup- 
plies were adequate. Quotations 
March 29: Bran $48.75@49.25, shorts 
$48.50@49, St. Louis switching limits. 

Boston: The local millfeed market 
displayed a firmer tone last week. 
Buyers were slightly more aggressive, 
induced somewhat by a tighter supply 
situation. Bran and middlings closed 
$1 higher, with Canadian types en- 
joying the bulk of the market action. 
Quotations March 30: Bran $59, mid- 
dlings $59.50. 

Buffalo: Millfeed sales were ex- 
tremely quiet last week and prices 
fluctuated more from supply factors 
than from demand influences. Bran 
and middlings, compared with other 
ingredients are high-priced. This cou- 
pled with failure of the seasonal pick 
up to materialize caused mixers to 
enter the market for spot buying 
only. Bran was in a little better de- 
mand than middlings, and middlings 
lost the premium over bran late in 
the week. Bran, middlings and red 
dog were available for nearby ship- 
ment. Mill running time ranged from 
5 to 6 days. Bran ended unchanged 
to 50¢ higher. Middlings and red dog 
were unchanged. Quotations March 
29: Bran $51.50@52.50, standard 
midds. $51@52, flour midds. $53@ 
54.50, red dog $53.25 @54.50. 
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Pittsburgh: Sales of millfeeds were 
good last week. Supplies covered 
needs, but are now getting tight on 
bran. Immediate shipments are still 
possible, but slowing up on bran. Quo- 
tations f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Bran 
$57.85 @58.81, standard midds. $55.85 
@58.81, flour midds. $60.85@61.81, 
red dog $63.15 @64.31. 


Philadelphia: A stronger undertone 
developed in the local millfeed market 
last week and postings rebounded to 
the highest points since mid-January. 
The March 29 list of quotations show- 
ed bran up $4 from the previous week, 
to $59. A similar advancement lifted 
standard midds. to $60, and a $2 ad- 
dition left red dog at $62. 


New Orleans: Millfeed prices ad- 
vanced approximately $1@1.50 at the 
weekend in face of a slower demand, 
which is unusual for this season. The 
trade in general appears to associate 
this lack of interest with threatened 
milling strikes. Futures advanced 
sharply. Mixers and jobbers are hold- 
ing off, while awaiting a more stable 
market. Quotations March 29: Bran 
$53 @54.25, shorts $53@54.50. 


Memphis: Demand continued dull 
for millfeed the past seven days, with 
mixed feed business slow. The supply 
has been adequate for demand, with 
the trend unchanged. Texas dealers 
are selling at cheaper prices, under- 
cutting Kansas City dealers by $1 
ton. Consequently, Memphis orders 
have been filled in Texas during the 
past week. Quotations March 29: 
Bran, gray shorts and standard 
midds. all $51 a ton, burlaps. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices were un- 
changed during the past week, with 
demand and supply about equal. Mills 
continued to be operated at capacity 
24 hours a day, 7 days a week, and 
are booked through the month. Quo- 
tations (stationary): Red bran and 
millrun $43, midds. $48. To Denver: 
Red bran and millrun $50, midds. $55. 
To California: Red bran and millrun 
$50.50, midds. $55.50, f.o.b. San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. 


Winnipeg: Trade in all types of 
millfeeds was only moderate. There is 
no important increase in supplies. The 
movement from Alberta to British 
Columbia is steady, but quantities go- 
ing east are disappointing. Prices are 
steady. Quotations March 30: Bran 
f.o.b. mills $41@45 in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan, Alberta $2 more; 
shorts $40@41, and midds. $44@48 in 
the three prairie provinces. All prices 
cash carlots. Small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $5 extra. 


Vancouver: In a generally quiet 
market, domestic prices closed the 
week unchanged. Supplies from prai- 
rie mills are reported ample for cur- 
rent needs. No export business has 
been reported for some time. Cash 
car quotations March 29, papers, with 
50¢ added if packed in jutes: Bran 
$50, shorts $52, middlings $56. 

Toronto: Increased demand and 
limited offerings have resulted in 
higher prices. Quotations March 29: 
Bran $54@55, shorts $55@56, midds. 
$57@58, net cash terms, bags in- 
cluded, mixed or straight cars, Toron- 
to-Montreal. 

Rye 

Minneapolis: There was little fea- 
ture to the local rye market the past 
week. Prices of rye flour dropped 5¢ 
from the previous reporting date of 
March 22, reaching the lowest nomi- 
nal quotation since last July. Prices 
have been coming down for about two 
weeks, after a prolonged period of 
relative stability at higher levels. 
Quotations March 29: White $4.65@ 
4.67, medium $4.55@4.57, dark $4.10 
@4.12, ; 


Chicago: Rye flour sales were slow 
in the central states during the week 
ending April 1, but mills generally 
agreed that any definite change in 
prices would produce a stimulus for 
buying in the period ahead. Quota- 
tions March 29: White patent $4.96@ 
5.02, medium $4.76@4.82, dark $4.21 
@4.27. 

St. Louis: Demand was slow and 
the trend 10¢ off for the week. Sup- 
ply was adequate, sales and shipping 
directions slow. Quotations March 29: 
Pure white $5.31, medium $5.11, rye 
meal $4.81, dark $4.56. 

Buffalo: Rye prices declined 5¢ last 
week. Sales were nominal. Consumers 
are backing away- because they con- 
sider prices too high. One spokesman, 
however, termed rye “the cheapest 
item on the board.” Quotations March 
29: White $5.59@5.70, medium $5.39 
@5.50, dark $4.85@ 4.95. 

Philadelphia: Rye flour was under 
a little pressure last week. For the 
fourth week in a row it was quoted 
below the final level of the previous 
week. The latest downward adjust- 
ment sent the local market to its 
lowest point in about nine months. 
The development failed to bring out 
ordering, however, with dealings still 
in low gear. The March 29 quotation 
on rye white of $5.45@5.55 was 10¢ 
sack under that of the previous week. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto: Conditions in the trade 
last week were normal for this time 
of year. Quotations March 29: Rolled 
oats in 80-lb. cottons, $5.55, oatmeal 
in 100 lb. cottons, $6.85, f.0.b. Toron- 
to-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Domestic business in 
rolled oats and oatmeal is seasonal, 
with stocks moderate and prices firm. 
Export trade has been unimportant 
as far as western mills are concerned. 
Quotations March 29: Rolled oats in 
80-lb. sacks $5.45@5.65, oatmeal in 
100-lb. sacks $6.65@6.90 in the three 
prairie provinces. All prices cash car- 
lots. 





CORN POLICY 


(Continued from page 9) 





made of corn which was not “out 
of condition.” To this charge CSS 
officials say that its state and county 
committeemen are governed by local 
judgments at time of sale. Instruc- 
tions have been given these field 
agents to observe the provisions of 
the disposal law and only sell corn 
at bin sites under the “out of condi- 
tion” policy. 

Rep. Coad reflects another aspect 
of trade protest when he insists that 
CSS in its sales policy should have 
followed the provisions of the law and 
made compensatory purchases as it 
sold corn at the bin sites. He charges 
that the law requires this procedure. 
However, observers here see this 
provision as one of administrative 
judgment on the part of CSS. 


Trade sources elsewhere present 
another view. They agree that one 
of the major objectives of the Ben- 
son administration has been to return 
the grain trade to private enterprise. 
One course of action has been to 
reduce the huge CCC surplus of corn 
as well as other grains, thereby eli- 
minating the local bin site operation 
which clearly is an invasion of the 
storage’ function of the warehousing 
industry. 

These trade sources express some 
puzzlement that it was recommend- 
ed CSS not only continue its position 
as a seller of corn but at the same 
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time become a buyer of corn. How, 
it is asked, could this situation ever 
get the government out of the grain 
business? 

Before the House Banking and 
Currency Committee can get into 
action it seems probable that some 
aspects of the corn sales policy may 
be resolved. This week will find CSS 
officials meeting with trade groups 
on both the corn and wheat sales 
problems. Satisfactory conclusions of 
the frictions which now exist may 
take the steam out of the new of- 
fensive. 
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Saskatchewan Pool 
Opens Terminal 
At Vancouver 


VANCOUVER — The official open- 
ing of No. 2 terminal at Ballantyne 
Pier, under lease to the Saskatche- 
wan Wheat Pool, marked another 
step in Vancouver’s recent mushroom- 
ing as a major grain port. 

The terminal, with a capacity of 1,- 
650,000 bu., is under long lease from 
the National Harbors Board. The of- 
ficial opening was handled by J. H. 
Wesson, C.B.E., president of the Sas- 
katchewan pool. Also present were 13 
directors of the prairie pool. In 
charge of the Vancouver operations 
is Elsmere G. Hedge who has been 
with the pool for 30 years, recently at 
Port Arthur. 

In opening the Vancouver plant, 
Mr. Wesson, who has been president 
of the Saskatchewan pool since 1937 
and is a former president of the Cana- 
dian Federation of Agriculture, said 
the Saskatchewan pool is the world’s 
largest grain handler with assets to- 
taling $56,000,000. He believes this 
year may see the beginning of Van- 
couver as a major grain port. 

Growing markets in the far east 
are now bringing grain from farther 
east in Canada each year. Mr. Wes- 
son said his group expected that the 
improved terminal here is capable of 
handling up to 15,000,000 bu. a year. 
Much of the machinery in the termi- 
nal has been renewed and facilities 
redesigned to speed handling to 40 
carloads a day or 80,000 bu. Nearly 
all cleaning machinery in the termi- 
nal has been renewed and cleaning 
capacity now matches the unloading 
rate. 

Mr. Wesson pointed out that the 
Saskatchewan pool, as well as being 
a grain handling organization, now 
has a flour mill and vegetable oil ex- 
tracting plant. Terminal facilities of 
the pool at Fort William and Port 
Arthur have a capacity of more than 
20,000,000 bu. while the country ele- 
vator division consists of 1,142 eleva- 
tors with storage capacity of more 
than 80,000,000 bu. More than 100,000 
Saskatchewan farmers are now mem- 
bers of the pool. 








SPECIAL TRAIN 
TO BUFFALO 


KANSAS CITY—A plan for a spe- 
cial train to carry members from 
Newton, Kansas, through Kansas and 
Missouri to the Association of Op- 
erative Millers Technical Conference 
at Buffalo April 29-May 2 is gaining 
in popularity. Present plans call for 
the train to leave Newton Friday 
morning, April 26; spend Friday night 
in Chicago; leave Chicago Saturday 
morning and arrive in Buffalo Satur- 
day evening. 
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F. E. Roth, Retired 
Gooch Executive, 


Dies at 78 


LINCOLN, NEB.—Funeral services 
were held here March 26 for Frank 
Ear! Roth, retired president and gen- 
eral manager of the Gooch Milling & 
Elevator Co., who died March 23 at 
the age of 78. 

In failing health for several years, 
Mr. Roth had been hospitalized two 
weeks prior to his death. 

Mr. Roth started his business ca- 
reer in Lincoln as a grain man fol- 
lowing his graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. In 1908 he joined 
with Herbert E. Gooch in the con- 
struction of the Gooch milling plant 
in Lincoln and was general manager 
until he retired in 1949. The John 
Vanier interests now own the Gooch 
operation which Mr. Roth helped to 
develop into a flour mill, a macaroni 
and spaghetti plant, and a formula 
feed business. 

Mr. Roth is survived by his widow; 
one son, Joseph Paul Roth, Salina, 
Kansas; and six grandchildren. One 
of his sons, Frank Earl Roth, Jr., 
was killed in action with the Army 
during World War II. Another son 
died of polio in 1921 at the age of 11. 
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Ehrsam Firm Provides 
Another Scholarship 


ENTERPRISE, KANSAS — The 
J. B. Ehrsam & Sons Manufacturing 


Co. here has established another 
$5,000 scholarship at Kansas State 
College, beginning in the 1957-58 
school year, according to Max W. 
Millbourn, chairman of the K-State 


general scholarship committee. 

The scholarship will go to a male 
student enrolling as a freshman in 
engineering, and will provide $750 
annually for four years of under- 
graduate education. Two students 
currently enrolled at K-State, one a 
freshman and the other a sophomore, 
now hold similar Ehrsam_ scholar- 
ships. 

The recipient of the new scholar- 
ship is selected on the basis of high 
academic achievement and potential, 
excellence of character and citizen- 
ship, and indication of financial need. 
Only residents of Kansas are eligible. 
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SANITATION MEETING 
PORTLAND — The Pacific North- 
west regional grain sanitation com- 
mittee will hold its annual meeting 
on June 6 at Walla Walla, Wash. 
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LAKEHEAD MAY OPEN 
ON APRIL 15 


WINNIPEG—Ice breaking is under 
way at the Canadian Lakehead ports 
of Fort William and Port Arthur, but 
open water is 20 miles out and only 
with favorable weather will naviga- 
tion open by April 15. While the ice 
is deteriorating rapidly, none of the 
shipping representatives is predicting 
an earlier date. Stocks of all grains 
in store at Lakehead terminal eleva- 
tors are almost at the 80-million- 
bushel mark and include 46.5 million 
bushels of wheat and 22.2 million 
bushels of barley. 





Sterling Drug 1956 
Profit and Sales 
Set New Record 


NEW YORK—New records were 
established in 1956 by Sterling Drug, 
Inc., for earnings, both before and 
after taxes, and for sales, according 
to the annual report signed by James 
Hill, Jr., chairman of the board, which 
was mailed to stockholders March 29. 

Net profit for the year ended Dec. 
31, 1956, after provision for income 
taxes, was $16,918,594, an increase of 
7.9% over the previous high estab- 
lished in 1955. Net earnings were 
equivalent to $2.15 per share. Net 
profit in 1955 was $15,683,631, or $2 
share as revised. 

Earnings before taxes were $33,- 
218,594, a gain of 9% over the $30,- 
483,631 reported in 1955. The provi- 
sion for federal and foreign income 
taxes was $16,300,000, compared with 
$14,800,000. 

Net sales for the year were $177,- 
731,471, compared with $166,930,519, 
an increase of $10,800,952, or 6.5%, 
over the 1955 record year. Domestic 
sales in 1956 were $115,769,143, while 
foreign sales were $61,926,328, repre- 
senting 34.9% of total sales. A year 
ago foreign sales accounted for 35.4% 
of total sales. 
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Flour Broker Moves 


CHICAGO—Fffective April 1 the 
office of E. J. Burke & Co., brokers 
in flour and corn products, was 
moved from the Board of Trade Bldg. 
to the Monumental Bidg., 6120 W. 
North Ave., Chicago 39, according 
to E. J. Burke, president. The office 
phones are National 2-3344 and 
2-3345. Mr. Burke’s residence is 829 
N. Ridgeland Ave., Oak Park, IIl. 
The phone there is Euclid 6-1004. 











MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Herman Steen, executive vice pres- 
ident of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, returned to his office April 1 
from a three-week vacation in the 
Caribbean. He was accompanied on 
the trip by Mrs. Steen. 

% 


Frank F. Holman, president of the 
Frank F. Holman Co., Detroit, has 
been named Detroit area broker for 
the Battle Creek Food Co. 

ze 


Dr. C, F. Wilson has been named 
commercial counsellor at the Canadi- 
an legation in Poland. He will con- 
tinue to act as commercial counsellor 
in Copenhagen and will reside there. 
Dr. Wilson was one of the originators 
of the International Wheat Agree- 
ment and represented Canada in 
early negotiations. 


Charles Summers, president of the 
Security Elevator Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, and Mrs. Summers left dur- 
ing the past week for New York 
City from where they will depart 
for a two-month visit to Europe. 


C. C. Kelly, president of the Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, was hospitalized last week 
following an attack of the flu. 


Nicholas & Rice, flour brokers in 
Philadelphia, have announced that 
Jack Devlin has joined the organiza- 
tion as director of sales in the cen- 
tral Pennsylvania area. 

2 

Benjamin S. Hargis, 
ager for Commander-Larabee Mill- 
ing Co., left Kansas City by auto 
March 22 with Mrs. Hargis for a 
vacation in Arizona. While their 
Kansas City friends endured rainy, 
cold weather, they envisioned the 
Hargises basking in the hot desert 
sunshine. However, on March 27, Mr. 
Hargis wired his office associates 
that they had been snowbound in 
Liberal, Kansas, far from any warm 
weather, until 8:30 a.m. that morning. 


ae 

Frank McKennon, chief of the divi- 
sion of plant industry since 1935, 
has been named by Gov. Robert D. 
Holmes as acting director of the 
Oregon Department of Agriculture. 
Mr. McKennon will serve in the in- 
terim between April 1 and the end 
of the 49th legislative session, at 


sales man- 


which time Rep. Robert Steward is 
scheduled to take over the post. The 
new acting director replaces J. F. 
Short who resigned to go into an- 
other business. 


E. C. Rulifson, a veteran in the 
milling business, has been named as 
sales manager for the Seattle branch 
of the Albers Milling Co. Mr. Rulif- 
son moves to his new post after 
serving as sa’es manager for an In- 
diana milling firm. Prior to that 
post, he was a supervisor for Albers. 
At one time, Mr. Rulifson was as- 
sistant stores regional manager for 
General Mills, Inc. 

e 


J. S. Hargett, retired president of 
the southwestern division of Genera: 
Mills, Inc., has been named chairman 
of Oklahoma City’s next United 
Fund drive. 

& 


John H. Chain, vice president oi 
Acme Flour Mills, Inc., Oklahoma 
City, has returned from a vacation 
in California. 

& 

Eli Detwiler has retired from the 
board of directors of the Smith Cen- 
ter (Kansas) Cooperative Mill & Ele- 
vator Co. after 22 years with the 
firm. 
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Chesapeake Section 
Of AACC Meets 


BALTIMORE — The Chesapeake 
Section of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists met March 28 at 
Marty’s Restaurant in Baltimore. 
After the business meeting, Raymond 
T. Bohn from Bohn Food Research, 
Inc., Searsdale, N.Y., spoke on the 
fate of sugar in yeast raised products. 
The next meeting will be April 25 at 
the Agricultural Research Center, 
Beltsville, Md. Floyd Hosking of Corn 
Industries Research Foundation, 
Washington, D.C., will speak on the 
work of the foundation and the use 
of corn products in bakery goods. 
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LETTERS FOR BREAKFAST 

NEW YORK —The Post division 
of General Foods Corp. is test mar- 
keting in selected areas ‘“Alpha- 








Bite,” a new oat and corn breakfast 
food in alphabet form. 





JOINT AOM MEETING — Several familiar faces, and a few new ones, 


ap- 


peared at the joint meeting of the Ohio Valley and Wolverine Districts AOM 
meeting March 22-23 in Battle Creek, Mich. The Northwestern Miller camera 
snapped some of each, and they are shown as follows, each pictured left to 


right. 


No. 1—New officers of the Ohio Valley AOM: G. Allen Milner, May- 


flower Mills, Ft. Wayne, Ind., chairman; Harold E. Drake, Mennel Milling 
Co., Fostoria, O., vice chairman; and Richard Wright, Wallace & Tiernan, 


Toledo, secretary-treasurer. 


No. 2—Oscar J. Nelson, King Milling Co., Low- 





eil, Mich., was elected secretary-treasurer to complete the term of Lloyd W. 


Key, Albion (Mich.) Flour Mills, who died in office. 
MIAG Northamerica, Inc., Minneapolis. 


No. 3—Ernest Auer, 
No. 4—Roland Tobler, Tobler, Ernst 


& Traber, Inc., New York. No. 5—Odd Sandal, Henry Simon, Ltd., Minne- 


apolis. 


No. 6—A. D. Bosley, A. D. Bosley Co., left, long-time secretary-treas- 


urer of the Ohio Valley group, is presented a desk set by Glen Bleile, Garland 
Mills, Inc., Greensburg, Ind., right. Mr. Milner is looking on. The latest de- 
velopments in European milling methods were described during the meeting. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





April 11-12—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, BISSC 
offices, 511 Fifth Ave., New York; 
sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

April 12-18 — Pioneer Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Hotel Lassen, Wichita, 
Kansas; sec., Claude Neill, Box 407 
Board of Trade Laboratory, Enid, 
Okla. 

April 18—Utah Retail Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City; 
sec., B. L. Bushman, 236 W. Fifth 
St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

April 27—Cincinnati Section 12, 
American Association of Cereal 


BROKERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
WANTED FOR 


NAPPANEE QUALITY 


CORN MEAL 


wie NAPPANEE MILLING CO. 


NAPPANEE, IND. 





Steele, 2179 Plesant Valley Drive, 
Chemists, Cincinnati; sec. C. J. 
Huntington, W.Va. 


April 27-29— Western Carolinas 
Retail Bakers, Wade Hampton Hotel, 
Columbia, S.C.; sec., D. W. MacRae, 
dr., Standard Brands, Inc., 200 W. 
Griffith St., Charlotte, N.C. 


April 27-29—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn., Albany Hotel, Denver, 
Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 
871, Denver 1, Colo. 

April 28-30—National Association 
of Flour Distributors, Hotel War- 
wick, Philadelphia, Pa.; sec., Philip 
W. Orth, Jr., 304 E. Florida St., 
Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


April 29-May 1—Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore.; sec.-mgr., Roger 
Williams, 1138 Jefferson St., Salem, 
Ore. 

April 29-May 2— Association of 
Operative Millers annual conference 
and trade show, Statler Hotel, Buf- 
falo, N.Y.; sec., Donald S. Eber, 639 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 
6, Mo. 


April 28-30—National Association 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. §* jo": 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 








Memo— 


When It's 
TIME 
To RENEW! 








Readers of The Northwestern Miller receive without 
charge THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER AL- 
MANACK. This comprehensive reference book of 
facts and statistical information about the flour, feed, 
grain and baking industries is published annually as 
a supplement to The Northwestern Miller. It will 
appear this year as Section Two of the May 28 issue. 


Insure the receipt of your copy by prompt renewal 
of your subscription when notice of expiration 
reaches you. And, if you are not now receiving The 
Northwestern Miller, send your subscription order 
at once so that we may place your name in our active 
file before publication date of THE 1957 NORTH- 
WESTERN MILLER ALMANACK. 
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2501 Wayzata Blvd. 
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Minneapolis 1, Minn. 





of Flour Distributors, Warwick Hotel, 
Philadelphia; sec., Philip W. Orth, 
Jr., 408 E. Florida St., Milwaukee 4, 
Wis. 

April 30-May 1—South Dakota 
Bakers Assn., Sioux Falls, S.D., Cat- 
aract Hotel; sec., J. C. Gifford, 1105 
S. Minnesota Ave., Sioux Falls, S.D. 

May 5-7—Oklahoma and Arkansas 
Bakers Assn., Lake Murry Lodge, 
Ardmore, Okla.; sec., J. C. Summers, 
Oklahoma A&M College, Okmulgee, 
Okla. 


May 6-7—Minnesota Bakers Assn., 
Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis; sec., 
James M. Long, 623 Fourteenth Ave. 
S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


May 10-11—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Hotel Roanoke, Ro- 
anoke, Va.; sec., Paul Marshall, 1367 
Board of Trade Blidg., Chicago 4, Ill. 

May 11-18 — Southwest Bakers 
Assn., Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque, 
N.M., sec., J. R. L. Kilgore, Box 127, 
Albuquerque, N.M. 


May 13-15—Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. and Independ- 
ent Biscuit Manufacturers Assn., the 
Plaza Hotel, New York City; sec., 
Walter Dietz, Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. of America, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


May 14-15—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa; Sec., Walter Dolch, Morning 
Glory Bakery, 107 S. Main St., Ma- 
quoketa, Iowa. 

May 16-17—Millers National Fed- 
eration; Drake Hotel, Chicago; sec., 
Herman Steen, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 

May 19-23 — American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, Sheraton-Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco, Cal.; sec., Clin- 
ton L. Brooke, Merck & Co., Inc., 
Rahway, NJ. 

May 14-15 — Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa; sec., Walter Dolch, Morning 
Glory Bakery, 107 S. Main St., Ma- 
quoketa, Iowa. 


June 8-10—- Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., mid-year convention; Hotel 
Bedford Springs, Bedford, Pa.; sec., 
Theo. Staab, 600 N. Third St., Har- 
risburg, Pa. 


June 17-19—The Bakers Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas, the Mayview 
Manor, Blowing Rock, N.C.; Sec., 
Louise Skillman, 2608 Portland Ave., 
Charlotte 6, N.C. 


June 20-21 — Pacific Northwest 
Grain Dealers Assn., Davenport 
Hotel, Spokane, Wash.; sec., Mer- 
rill D. Sather, 418 Peyton Bldg., 
Spokane 1, Wash. 

June 21-22—District 10, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, California 
State Polytechnic Institute, San Luis 
Obispo, Cal.; sec., Lawrence Conrad, 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., San Francisco, 
Cal. 

dune 28-26—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., The Cavalier, Virginia Beach, 
Va.; sec. Edwin C. Muhly, 1126 
Mathieson Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md. 


June 24—Ontario Flour Millers 
Assn., King Edward Hotel, Toronto; 
sec., Harry J. Dowsett, 95 King St. 
E., Toronto, Ont. 

June 27-July 2—Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., Manior Rich- 
elieu, Murray Bay, P.Q., Canada; sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

June 28—Pacific Millers Assn., 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore.; 
sec., W. C. Theda, 620 Perkins Bldg., 
11th and A St., Tacoma 2, Wash. 

July 28-31—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., Greenbrier Hotel, Charleston; 
sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Charleston. 


Sept. 13-15—Bakers Club of New 
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York, Inc., Baltimore Bakers Club, 
Bakers Club of Boston, Central Penn- 
sylvania Bakers Assn., Philadelphia 
Bakers Club, Pittsburgh Bakers 
Courtesy Club, annual golf tourna- 
ment for Lee Marshall Cup, Werners- 
ville, Pa., Galen Hall Hotel and 
Country Club; sec., Philadelphia 
Bakers Club, George Landenberger, 
401 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 8, Pa. 

Sept. 22-24—Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Wausau Hotel, Wausau, Wis.; 
exec. sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee. 

Oct. 17-19—National Bakery Sup- 
pliers Assn., Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago; sec., John W. Allen, J. W. 
Allen Co., 110 N. Peoria St., Chi- 
cago 7, Ill. 

Oct. 18-19—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago; sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
ay, Dd. 

Oct. 19-28 — American Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIL; 
sec., Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Dr., Chicago 6, IIL. 

Oct. 20—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Nov. 14-16—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute annual meeting, Peabody Ho- 
tel, Memphis, Tenn.; sec., Allen R. 
Cornelius, 322 Nashville Trust Bldg., 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 

Dec. 1—District 5, Association of 
Operative Millers, Lennox Hotel, St. 
Louis; sec., G. Edward Mehleck, 15 
N. Jefferson St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Bread-Fat Feed 


Ingredient Patented 


BROOKLYN—The Eastern Stock 
Food Co., Brooklyn, has obtained a 
U.S. patent for its product, Tal-O-Fat 
Crumbs, made for use in animal 
feeds. 

The product consists of toasted 
bread crumbs enriched with animal 
fat, having a minimum crude fat con- 
tent of 15%, according to Samuel 
Feld of the Eastern Stock Food Co. 
The fat is protected with an antioxi- 
dant and Tal-O-Fat Crumbs is in a 
free flowing meal form which will 
blend readily with other feed ingredi- 
ents and handle easily with ordinary 
milling and mixing equipment, Mr. 
Feld says. It is also adaptable as a 
cereal base for dried dog foods, he 
states. 


The product is packaged in 50-lb. 
bags protected against seepage. The 
firm is located at 719-721 Kent Ave., 
Brooklyn. 


BAKERY FLOUR 


e 


MORTEN MILLING CO. 
alla: 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











“SLOGAN SPECIAL 


The Zuakity Gaker Flour 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 


ELRENO, OKLAHOMA 











e<~s 
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RODENT CONTROL — This cartoon 
is the cover for a new booklet, “Rat 
and Mouse Control,” published by the 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Founda- 
tion. 


Booklet on Mouse 
And Rat Control 
Now Available 


. MADISON, WIS. — Rats cause a 
billion dollars worth of damage an- 


nually to U.S. food, property, and 
livestock — the production of more 
than 100,000 average American 
farms. This is one of the facts 


brought out in a new booklet, “Rat 
and Mouse Control,” published by the 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Founda- 
tion. 

Eight months in preparation, the 
new booklet represents an authorita- 
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tive source of information on rodent 
control. The first section of the book- 
let discusses the rodent problem; the 
second provides specific instructions 
on how to run a community cam- 
paign. Ways of initiating campaigns 
to arouse community support, and 
most effective methods of rodent- 
baiting with rodenticides such as 
Warfarin, are discussed. 

The foundation has announced that 
copies of the book are being distrib- 
uted to agricultural leaders through 
state extension specialists, 4-H and 
FFA administrators, and that addi- 
tional copies are available from offi- 
cials of the Branch of Predator and 
Rodent Control, U.S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service, or from the foundation. 

Copies of the book will be furnished 
without charge to any community 
group staging a rodent control pro- 
gram, and requests should be mailed 
to the Educational Department, Wis- 
consin Alumni Research Foundation, 
P.O. Box 2217, Madison, Wis. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Ekco Products Co. 


Boosts Earnings 


CHICAGO—The net earnings of 
Ekco Products Co. in 1956 slightly 
exceeded 1955, it was reported by 
Arthur Keating, chairman of the 
board, and B. A. Ragir, president. 
1956 profits after taxes were $5,245,- 
112, compared with $5,171,869 in 1955. 
This amounted to $3.85 a common 
share against $3.78 in 1955. 

Cutbacks in defense contracts and 
transfer of the company’s rigid alu- 
minum foil container sales to the 
jointly operated Ekco-Alcoa Contain- 
ers, Inc., accounted for a sales decline 
to $60,677,019, compared with $64,- 
509,403 in 1955. However, sales of the 
company’s regular products increased 
in 1956. 














All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 











SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 








RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 

















Unitormity 
the priceless a a flour 


yours always with . . 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 
COOKIE KING —cookie and dough-up flour 


CRACKER KIN G—cracker sponge flour 
GRAHAM KING—100% soft wheat graham 
PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 





KING HUBBARD 


Known far and wide 
for its uniform 
high-protein content 





SINCE 1879 


MILLING COMPANY 


HUBBARD 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 
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MILLING 


KNAPPEN company 


Producers of 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 


Strong, Bakers’ Patents 


* 

SPRING PILOT 
KANSOTA 

KANSAS PILOT 











Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Go. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 


DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


we BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC. 


“Finest in the South” 
ROANOKE VIRGINIA 




















Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 





@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 











111 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
capes THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 





























Country- Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 








INDEPENDENT me | 
OWNER oe 






MANAGED i 


WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO 


* MEPHERSON, KANSAS © 

















d Centenmal MILLS, INC. a 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
<<. 












GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR “te * roel one 6,500,000 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR Mt) pS RP, Bushels 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR dy ui) ~ Lal 7 oe a 
J BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 4 ‘ j 
\ ‘ ij SE P ; Storage 
. pF | 


i: 


~ - 
NEW SPOKANE MILE. 'E OF 
THE WORLD’S> Most ODERN 
































° Se 


MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE: RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 








Stock Market 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 


stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 





Mar. Mar. 
22 29, 
7-1956-57—, 1957 1957 
High Low Close Close 


Allis-Chalmers .... 33% 32% 32% 33% 
Am, Cyanamid ... 76% 75% 75%, 176 
A-D-M Co. ......° 3734 375% 375% 3734 
err 563%, 56% 5536 56% 
Cont. Baking Co... 32 32° 334% 32% 
PSG, SESO ..032 105 105 104% 105 
Dow Chemical . 58% 57° 5754 58% 
Gen, Baking Co. .. 9% 9% 9% 9% 
ere 130% 130 131 130 


Gen. Foods Corp. .. 43% 43 4334 pos, 
Gen. Mills, Inc. . 33% 

i a. eee 
Merck & Co. ..... 
Natl. Biscuit Co.. 

Pfd. $7 
Pfizer, Chas. ..... 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
Procter & Gamble. . 
Quaker Oats Co.... 





. . eer 135 3135 caine 
St. Regis Paper Co. 393%, 39% 404% 39% 
Pee, SA.08 ...... 95 95 Tae 
Std. Brands, Inc... 39 383%, 394% 3834 
Sterling Drug ..... rh 273 27% 
Sunshine Bisc., Inc. 72% 72% 


United Biscuit 
of America ..... 
Victor Ch. Works... 
Ward Baking Co.. 
Stocks not traded: 





Bid Asked 
30 


rc Seer 29% 

Corn Pr. Ref. Co., $7 Pfd.... 159% 162% 
Cream of Wheat ........... 285% 28% 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. ..... 81 84 
Pfizer, Chas., Pid. .....-... 95 97 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 

Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 


7-1956-57—, 1957 1957 
High Low 





Burry Bisec. Corp... 53% 534 
Hathaway Bak., 

ie ga orere 4d 1 
Horn & Hardart 

Corp. of N. Y.... 29 28 

. are 98 98 

Stocks not traded: 
I MG 5.5 ro gate ecwrose & 0's 12 "12% 
Wagner Baking Co. ......... 4, 4%, 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. ... 100 104 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
Mar. Mar. 
15, 22, 





7-1956-57- 1957 1957 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread .... 334 3 
[. = Qe 60 50 cone! See 
Can. Bakeries .... i% Oe .4i. 
Can. Food Prod. .. 4% 3 3u%4 3% 
: eae 83% 8 8 8 
. nxeewsess. ces 65 46 aie a 
— Food, A . 28 24% 24% 
Pe ee 49 36 <ssach\ 
Cc ae Bakeries ... ie 6% 6% 634 
Federal Grain 3 
OEE SE 
Gen, Bakeries .. ; 5. -e 
Int. Mig., Pfd. ... 33 80 80 80 
Lake of the Woods, 
_ Pare 144 122 122 122 
— Leaf Mig.. 10 7 i" % 
er ee 103 90 . 92 
Me 5 i Grain, A 26 18% 26 25 
Senses ae eo ee 26 4 : 24 
ogilvi fe Fieur ..... 52 30 31 31 
Sreieaase st ela e aia 165 145 150 150 
Std. Brands ...... 40 40 sca ie 
Toronto Elevs. ... 24 164% 19% 19% 
United Grain, A.. 18 16 16% 16% 
— G. A .... 35% T% 20% 20 
Cbigik bless hie-nieiae 36% 18 20% 20% 
Pra: ..  e 194% 90 931% 92% 


*Less than board lot. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


W. A. Tischer, Albers 


Veteran, Retires 


PORTLAND—Wallace A. Tischer, 
manager of Albers Milling Co.’s 
Portland branch for 15 years and a 
member of the firm’s sales staff for 
39 years, retired March 31. 

Mr. Tischer has long been active 
in the grain industry, having served 
four terms as chairman of the Port- 
land Terminal Mills. He has been a 
director of the Portland Merchants 
Exchange, a member of the board of 
governors of the Oregon Feed and 
Seed Dealers association and a direc- 
tor of the Portland Grain Exchange. 

Mr. Tischer joined Albers in 1918, 
and in 1926 was named manager of 
the Bellingham (Wash.) mill. He 
went to Los Angeles in 1936 as as- 
sistant mill manager, and came to 
Portland in 1942. 











WANT ADS 




















v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10, per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 


v v v 





SITUATIONS WANTED 








ee v 


EXPERIENCED AS ANALYST AND ALSO 
in flour milling machinery operation in 
Ireland. Certificates to show for further 
particulars. Apply to Mr. A. Agar, c/o 
Mr. T. Lawther, 216 East 179th Street, 
Bronx 57, N. Y. 








HELP WANTED 














Wanted immediately: Second Miller in 
progressive 800 Cwt. Michigan Soft 
Wheat Mill. Excellent working condi- 
tions. Permanent position for the right 
man. Give full particulars and refer- 
ences in first letter. Replies to, 


C. H. Runciman, Jr., President 


RUNCIMAN MILLING COMPANY 
lonia, Michigan 














MACHINERY FOR SALE 
a rid Vv 


LARGE STOCK OF ALL TYPES GRAIN 
processing machinery. E. H. Beer & Coa., 
Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 





MACHINERY WANTED 














v 
ALL KINDS OF GOOD USED GRAIN 
processing machinery. E. H. Beer & Co., 


Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 





USED NATIONAL SHEETING ROLLS AND 


Moulder for 1 lb. or ‘“‘pup’’ loaves. Must 
be in good condition. Address Ad No. 
2578, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 1, Minn. 





WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. .E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Box 6574, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 





Experienced Food Technologist — 
Chemist 


Sales position—working with the 
food industries on new products and 
product improvements. 


Excellent opportunity for an ex- 
perienced food technologist, food or 
cereal chemist. 


All replies confidential. 


Mr. P. W. Bauman 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 
710 N. 12th Blvd. St. Louis 1, Mo. 











Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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DCA FOOD INDUSTRIES Inc. 


45 WEST 36th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Ff 8 Advidually milled 
Bf ty 
sypetior performance! 





KCKHART 
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>> 
this ONE-STEP way 
to make 
chlorine dioxide solutions ‘ 
« of uniform concentration 
Here’s the easiest, quickest “‘recipe”’ the milling industry : iy 
ever had for making constantly dependable chlorine dioxide h e 
solutions of uniform concentration. H ¥. K 
J 

DROP ONE HY-KURE BLOCKETTE ... purified ClO» ORE 
in hydrated form ... INTO WATER IN HY-KURE DIS- 2locy 
PENSER ... ALLOW TO DISSOLVE . . . SOLUTION i ET 7¢ 
IS READY. The a 

This simple, time and money saving method of preparing onecess. Ree the H 
ClO2 solutions to produce uniform concentrations of chlo- moat diag, isin, URR 
rine dioxide gas is only one of many exclusive benefits tific ” form. I conn te te 
HY-KURE offers to millers. HY-KURE is the revolution- ition Ontroleg (ed Unde, uent, 

ary, new process of producing and dispensing chlorine Safe, oes "iform ip, lab ato m7 SCien_ 
= dioxide gas for the more uniform maturing of flour. » tion of Go” unig Zan ioe oa 

To learn all the ways HY-KURE can benefit you . . . ask ees * Solug;, Ps Renin,” 
your Sterwin Technically-Trained Representative to call .. . ie very time ; 
or write direct. ee ; 


e g a, 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
Flour Service Division 
1125 MERRIAM BLVD., KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING, BLEACHING AND ENRICHMENT 


<—— 





: * *Trademark—U. S. Patent No. 2,683,651. Other Patents Pending. 
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N orton Risdal, Director of Products Control, shows 
samples of the test bake to “Mr. American Farmer” 
on his tour of the King Midas Offices in Minneapolis. 


Here in the Laboratory we keep a constant vigi- 
lance to make sure that King Midas quality is 
maintained. Our Laboratory is more than just an 
array of the most modern testing equipment. We 


dling 





S 
FLOUR MILLS 


MINNEAPOLIS “QP MINNESOTA 


“In the Laboratory 





check our finished product with the latest scientific 
equipment and then a top group of executives, with 
an aggregate of 106 years of King Midas experience, 
judges the finished bake everyday. They add their 
years of experience to the ability of modern scien- 
tific equipment to insure the uniformity and quality 
of King Midas Flour. 
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we keep constant watch!” 





World symbol 
of the fight 
against TB 














py 
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Not a blink’s worth of difference, man to man, in a 
Cadet formation on Graduation Day. 


Likewise, Russell-Miller Bakery Flours must pass 
rigid standards of quality and performance before 
“‘sraduating” from our mills. That’s why you can 
count on these flours for the best results . . . the same 
results .. . delivery after delivery. This too, is 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
Bakery Flours 


Headquarters: Minneapolis; with mills in Buffalo, N.Y., 
Alton, Ill., Dallas, Texas, Billings, Mont., and Valley City, 
Mandan, Minot, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 


Millers of superb Bakery Flours including OccIDENT, PRo- 
DUCER, SWEET Loar, SWEET LoaF SPECIAL, Eaco, SUNBURST, 
GoLtp HEarT, Kyrozt, OccipENT 100% WHOLE WHEAT, 
POWERFUL, BALTIC, AMERICAN BEAUTY SPECIAL, AMERICAN 
BrEauty BAKERS, RELIABLE, AMERICAN BEAUTY CAKE, ROYAL 
PATENT and WHITE SPRay. 
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™1040 U. S. INDIVIDUAL INCOME TAX RETURN 


#. 5, Treseery Department | For calendar year or other taxable year beginning. , 1956, and ending... ee 
| PLEASE TYPE OR PRINT ‘ 






































Name (If this ts a joint return of husband and wife, use first names of both) Your Social Security No. and Occupation 
(Number and street or rural route) 
Home Wife’s Social Security No. and Occupation 
Address (City or post office) (Zone) (County) (State) 
if Income Was All From Salaries and Wages, Use Pages 1 and 2 Only. If Such Income Was Less ; 
Than $5,000, You May Need to Use Page 1 Only. See Page 3 of the Instructions. 
1. Check blocks which apply. { Regular $600 exemption.................e.eceeseeeee- OY Enter 
oe oe "te Additional exemption if 65 or over at end «t+ ef locks 
Exemp- included in this return. Additional exemptin= ** ” seco 
ti P 9, List names of your children who iene 
ons qualify as dependents; gi \dren 













address if different from 


































id 
re PLU 
For 2 ROVE PANT Lour 
verlo QO of f n 
ee | ° ae oe 0 pen of etwee 
5s |, — eave the eet or rollss 
=> tz... will enh 0 Lbs of b Colors 
: B.A 100 an 2 whiter — oni 
5 F\ 6. Less: Excludable “Sick Pay jving aroma & Tas a 
& 7. Balance (line 5 less line 6). pleasing is structu 
Q 8. Profit (or loss) from business Improve cru > PA PLUS i 
ue i. ; PROVE efits. 
9. Profit (or loss) from farming : pen 
ce) : aditions 1 kn 
2 10. Other income (or loss) from pa In 2 ehese wel poughs» 
> 11. ADJUSTED GROSS INCO provides "ver Handlin® “improve 
G cain] esis Ractalsieeamacnsy Dees POC oy sohedUens oo, and 
Po : - : Smoot e < re Re 
Vv oistu 
< N If income on line 11 is under $5 ura : . 
E structions. If income is 55700ieg = sed yield e 18 more 
* ease yiel t th rice ° 
jhe inc a nce, ne 
u e ’ 
me IPLUS- frece 
IMP fits are 
| toes | : other Pen ROVED P TPLUS 
due or 16. Sum of lines 14 ang : 
me 17. (a) Tax withheld (line 5 above). You P r you use + 
(b) Payments and credits on 1956 D whethe 





deductions. 
age6. 
Tax Withheld 








District Director's office where} 

18. If your tax (line 12 or 16) is larger t 

Pay in full with this return; if less than $1; 

19: If your payments (line 17) are larger 
if less than $1.00, it will be refunded only 

Enter amount of line 19 to be: Credited on 195 


Did you pay or agree to pay anyone for assistance in» 
of your return? (] Yes [] No If ‘‘Yes,"’ enter his na 















N 
on eet 5 city, MIS 





# declare under the penalties of perjury that this 
Taxpayer the best of my knowledge and belief is a true, correct, c 



































sign : 
here (Your signature) ; . (if this is @ joint return, wife's signature) ~ Wate) 
> To assure split-income benefits, husband and wife all their income and, even though only one has income, BOTH MUST SIGN. 
Preparer . ! declare under the Penalties of perjury that | prep is return for the personis) named herein; and that this return (includi g any panying 
id stat: is, to the best of my knowledge and belief, a true, correct, and complete return based on all the information relating to the matters 


an 
(other than required to be reported in this return of which | have any knowledge. 


taxpayer) 











siga Rese | (individual or Firm Signature) als ESOT Ai hoe? § = —taneemammaend 
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Ye DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CWTS. Set 
Ye WHEAT STORAGE 2,300,000 BU. 





FOR FINER loaf quality at most eco- 
nomical cost per unit of bread, I-H 
Coie < flour can’t be surpassed. With I-H 


you get maximum production with 
[=m minimum shop trouble. 


Fhe He. | 
gy SMERT- HINCKE¢ Mdiing Company 


KANSAS. CUP. miss 0 U0 &4 






































wae - a npn enncenmnet atte iis i ts dee j “ . ae oe memento ia 
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GRAIN SERVICE 





New York Louisville 







Chicago emphis 
St. Louis Enid 
Kansas City Galveston 
maha Houston 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
Buffalo Portland 
- Toledo San Francisco 
~~ Columbus Los Angeles 
= Norfolk Vancouver, B, C, 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 





TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 





Chicago Norfolk 

St. Louis Nashville 

Kansas City Louisville 

Omahe —— 

n 

He 7 cr, Galveston 
. louston 

Toledo Ft. Worth 


Columbus 


GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 


FROM 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 































“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








REMEMBER 
TO ORDER 


CHASE 


BAGS 


There’s None Better/ 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








MILLING WHEAT 


Choice 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 
program of services to its advertisers, in- 
cluding bulletin and list services. Are you 
taking advantage of this service program? 

Ask for more details .. . 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, 





Che Northwestern Miller 


P. O. Box 67 
MINN. 
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M& Mill employee adjusts flow of chlorine di- 
oxide gas being fed from a W&T DYOX 
unit to a flour stream. The gas flow to each 
flour stream can be individually regulated 
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4& Atkinson Milling Co. of Minneapolis, Minn., where Wallace & Tiernan flour service 
and equipment is used. This mill processes up to 6000 cwt. of flour daily. 


HOW ATKINSON MILLING COMPANY 
USES W&T FLOUR TREATMENT 


4 W&T BETA-CHLORA unit installed at the 
Atkinson Mill. This unit meters gas used in 


the conditioning of certain grades of flour. 


The best grade of flour requires maturing, bleaching, and enriching 
with precise, uniform treatment methods such as those practiced at 
the Atkinson Milling Co. This mill regularly processes up to 6000 cwt. of 
flour daily. To insure that the flour is uniformly aged, properly en- 
riched, and of the best color, this progressive mill uses Wallace & 
Tiernan flour treatment equipment and services. 


Wallace & Tiernan flour treatment in use at the Atkinson Mill in- 

cludes: Dyox® for maturing; a Beta-Chlora® unit for conditioning; 

Novadelox® for bleaching; and N-Richment-A® for enrichment. All 

equipment furnished has been proven efficient and dependable in 

operation and is periodically checked and maintained by Wallace & 

Tiernan so that costly shut-downs are avoided. In addition, the Atkin- 

son Milling Co. has available, at all times, skilled and experienced 

=~. technical assistance from Wallace & Tiernan to aid them in the solution 
of their flour processing problems. 


The Atkinson Milling Co. is only one of the many flour milling 
companies using W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one of these, 
investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour : 
service. M& Nill employee loads W&T NOVADEL FEEDERS used to 


precisely measure and feed NOVADELOX, the superior 
Wallace & Tiernan bleaching compound 







NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


2S MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








Automation comes 


Flour was about 20,000 years old when Chaldea 
was a brand-new empire. But the new nation 
discovered a better way than ever before to mill 
flour! Chaldea’s invention was the saddlestone. 
Grinding grain with the new device was far easier 
than pounding it as millers had done for twenty 
millenniums before. 

The saddlestone was just another of the thou- 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 
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sands of forward steps in the milling and baking 
industries since man first began to be civilized. 

General Mills believes that constant search for 
improvement is the reason bread is as important 
in today’s diets as it was 30,000 years ago. 





General 


Mills 














